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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gene 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislutive material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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U. S. Diplomacy in a Changing World 


by Willard L. Beaulac 
Ambassador to Chile * 


We live in a dynamic world, a world of change. 

Relations between countries are dynamic. They 
reflect the changing world. Changing relations 
between countries are reflected in the content of 
American diplomacy. 

Since I entered the Foreign Service of the 
United States more than 30 years ago, the work of 
the Foreign Service has expanded severalfold and 
the scope of its activities has been enlarged far 
beyond what could have been predicted at that 
time. 

In the 1920’s the United States was isolationist 
in mood. We had declined to join the League of 
Nations. We were enjoying great material pros- 
perity at home. That prosperity did not have a 
solid base, but we were not to learn that until 
later. 

We were not isolated from the other American 
Republics, of course. We were members of the 
Pan American Union. We engaged in many acts 
of cooperation with our continental neighbors. 
Those things did not affect our embassies to any 
great extent, however. Our embassies were small. 
In general, they limited their activities to the nar- 
row field of traditional diplomacy. Correspond- 
ence with foreign governments consisted nearly 
entirely of government-to-government negotiation 
and representation. 

In addition to the Ambassador and the few 
Foreign Service officers who made up his staff, the 
average embassy of 30 years ago had a commercial 
attaché who was responsible directly to the De- 
partment of Commerce and who spent a great 


* Address made before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America in the Republic of Chile, at 
Santiago, on Aug. 2. 
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deal of his time trying to find markets for Ameri- 
can products which the Latin American countries 
could pay for only out of the proceeds of the sale 
of their bonds to United States investors. Most 
of these bonds went into default after 1929. 

The average embassy also had an agricultural 
attaché who was responsible directly to the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington and who 
spent a great deal of his time trying to sell Ameri- 
can agricultural products which the Latin Ameri- 
can countries were able to pay for only out of the 
proceeds of the same loans which were later to go 
into default. 

Today our embassy staffs have multiplied sev- 
eral times. We have information officers and cul- 
tural officers. Some embassies have labor attachés, 
and nearly all of them have economic counselors, 
who are Foreign Service officers. In nearly all 
Latin American countries we have a point 4 
organization which, in many cases, is larger than 
the embassy itself. The Government of the 
United States spends nearly as much on technical 
cooperation today as it spends on the mainte- 
nance of the entire Department of State and the 
Foreign Service. In the average Latin American 
country we also have an Army Mission, a Naval 
Mission, and a Military Air Force Mission, 
whose work it is to cooperate with the military 
services of the other country. 

All these new officials and agencies are engaged 
in acts of cooperation. Since they function under 
the direction and guidance of the Ambassador, the 
latter finds today that most of his time and energy 
are devoted to measures of cooperation between 
the United States and the country to which he is 
accredited. 

American foreign policy today is based squarely 
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on the theory that the well-being and the security 
of the United States are directly related to the 
well-being and security of other countries of the 
world, and that the United States can promote its 
interests and the interests of its people by cooper- 
ating with other like-minded countries in meas- 
ures to increase their well-being and their security. 
Most of the work of American embassies and of 
other American governmental agencies which 
operate abroad today is aimed directly at securing 
that result. 

Even when we make representations on behalf 
of American interests, those representations are 
nearly always associated with the cooperative ef- 
forts we are making. If the American Ambas- 
sador to Chile, for example, argues that fair 
treatment should be given to the American copper 
companies, he is reinforced in his reasoning by 
the knowledge that those companies, producing, 
as they do, 50 percent of all Chile’s foreign ex- 
change, are the backbone of Chile’s economy and 
that it is immeasurably more important for Chile 
than for the United States that they be given 
treatment which will encourage them to continue 
to make the substantial investments required to 
maintain the industry at a high level of produc- 
tivity. 

The Ambassador has in mind also that the dol- 
lars made available by copper exports, and to a 
lesser extent by exports of nitrates, have made it 
possible for Chile not only to purchase consumer 
goods for her people but also to purchase and con- 
struct an industrial plant which, if efficiently and 
economically operated, will cause living standards 
in Chile to rise materially. He realizes that those 
dollars also make it possible to import the ma- 
chinery and replacement parts needed to maintain 
that industrial plant and to keep the plant sup- 
plied with the raw materials which Chile does not 
produce or can obtain more economically from 
abroad. 

Many changes have taken place which have 
affected the relations between the United States 
and the other American Republics. In some 
countries these changes have tended to limit the 
benefits of the cooperative relations which the 
United States has sought to establish. 

In the 1920’s and 30’s, the United States showed 
a special interest in the Caribbean area, which on 
several occasions led to armed intervention. When 
this occurred the United States was accused of be- 
ing imperialistic. However, from the time Cor- 
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dell Hull, at Montevideo, renounced intervention 
by the United States in the internal affairs of the 
other American Republics, no pretext for the 
charge of imperialism has existed. In the cir- 
cumstances, the enemies of democracy and of good 
relations among the American Republics felt the 
need of inventing a new kind of imperialism to 
lay at the door of the United States. They called 
it economic imperialism. They claimed that the 
investments that United States private interests 
had made in Latin America, which in many cases 
had constituted the chief factor in the economic 
development of those countries, were a manifesta- 
tion of economic imperialism on the part of the 
Government of the United States. 


Charges of Economic Imperialism 


These allegations of economic imperialism were 
made during a period when the United States was 
engaged in unprecedented acts of cooperation with 
the other Latin American Republics. They did 
little harm to the United States, which has 
reached a peak of prosperity and power un- 
dreamed of a few years ago. They did a great 
deal of harm to certain countries of Latin Amer- 
ica, however. 

Thirty years ago nearly all Latin American 
countries were trying to induce foreign capital to 
come in and help develop their resources; and 
foreign capital did come in, and it helped to create 
the basis for the industrial development that has 
occurred since. In other words, foreign capital 
was playing the same role in the development of 
the Republics of Latin America that it had played 
in the development of the United States, the differ- 
ence being that, while the United States has con- 
tinued to welcome foreign capital and to give it 
no less favorable treatment than is given to do- 
mestic capital, some countries of Latin America 
have discriminated against foreign capital and 
have erected barriers to its entry. 

It is significant that in some countries those 
barriers were erected at a time when the need for 
foreign capital was greatest. They were erected 
at the very time the countries were building in- 
dustrial economies that could be successful only 
if they were dynamic and that could be dynamic 
only if they could be supported by additional in- 
vestment of foreign capital. Furthermore, some of 
those countries chose at the same time to neglect 
their primary industries—mining and agricul- 
ture—even though the dollars derived from min- 
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ing were more than ever needed to pay the cost of 
the new industrial plant, and even though much of 
the benefit of industrialization would be lost if 
food should become scarce and expensive and if it 
should have to be imported from abroad and paid 
for with the dollars that the countries had hoped 
to save through the process of industrialization. 

Thirty or forty years ago, and earlier, foreign 
capital was building railroads and constructing 
power plants in Latin America. Those railroads 
and power plants continue today to make an in- 
dispensable contribution to the economic develop- 
ment of the countries where they operate, but the 
treatment that some countries have given to these 
important investments has been so unfair and, I 
believe, so unwise that the problem of adequate 
transportation and of adequate power facilities 
has become a serious one in many countries and, 
in some countries, an insoluble one in existing 
circumstances. 


Government Regulation 


There was little government regulation of busi- 
ness in Latin America in the 1920’s. It was prin- 
cipally in the 30’s and 40’s that depression and, 
later, wartime shortages led to a high degree of 
regulation and intervention by government in 
business. In some countries the tendency toward 
regulation and intervention was reversed as soon 
as the need for such practices disappeared or as 
soon as their harmful effect was recognized. 
Those countries, in general, have experienced dra- 
matic improvement in the living standards of their 
people. 

In other countries, however, the tendency 
toward regulation and intervention has continued 
with the result that measures which were neces- 
sary in times of international emergency have 
come to constitute permanent impediments in the 
way of economic development and improved liv- 
ing standards. 

In the early 1920’s there were few restrictions 
on international trade. Depression and war 
changed this so that there are only a few curren- 
cies in the world today that are freely convertible 
with the dollar, and there are many countries 
where restrictions imposed during wartime still 
constitute an important problem. In most coun- 
tries, happily, governments continue to try to re- 
duce these restrictions. In other countries, how- 
ever, the opposite is true. 

The largest market in the world is the United 
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States and, fortunately for international trade, 
it is also one of the freest markets in the world. 
When Chilean copper and nitrate and Chilean 
fruits and vegetables are exported to the United 
States, they are paid for in dollars which Chile 
can spend anywhere in the world. The United 
States does not say to Chile: “We will buy your 
products only if the dollars we pay for them are 
spent in the United States.” Chile is free to 
spend those dollars wherever she thinks she can 
get the best product at the lowest price. No one 
can deny that this is a very good thing for Chile 
and for the citizens of Chile. 

Now the United States, like all countries, has 
its isolationists, its nationalists, persons who for 
selfish reasons would like our Government to place 
restrictions on international trade, particularly 
on import trade, and the Government of the 
United States is engaged in a never-ending battle 
to resist the efforts of groups that are intent on 
closing sectors of the American market to foreign 
countries. 

When the Government of the United States 
asks a foreign government not to take action 
which discriminates against United States trade— 
when it asks it, for example, to desist from en- 
gaging in interferences which result in arbitrar- 
ily diverting trade from the United States to other 
countries—our Government has in mind not only 
that it is unfair to discriminate against American 
trade, and not only that arbitrary diversion of 
trade nearly always results in paying more for 
a less satisfactory product; it also has in mind 
that such interferences and discriminations 
against American trade make it more and more 
difficult, to resist those elements in the United 
States who are urging that discriminations and 
restrictions be placed on imports into the United 
States. 

When prices are high and production is boom- 
ing, there is a temptation to undervalue the impor- 
tance of this. When prices decline, as they 
periodically do, the problem becomes acute. It 
also becomes more difficult to solve because it is 
then that the pressure in the United States to 
place restrictions and burdens on imports be- 
comes greater. 

I have referred to some of the problems which 
limit the success and effectiveness of the United 
States Government’s policy of cooperating with 
other countries in the development of their econ- 
omies and in the improvement of living stand- 
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ards, because those problems can be solved, or at 
least reduced in significance, only if they are 
clearly understood. 

Our Latin American friends, officials, and pri- 
vate citizens frequently make suggestions with 
reference to the policies and acts of the Govern- 
ment of the United States which, in the opinion 
of those persons, affect their countries. I think 
that this is a very good practice. The policies and 
acts of the Government of the United States in 
the economic field are too important to be immune 
from criticism or suggestion. It is precisely this 
process of friendly examination of our common 
problems which offers the best hope of reaching 
solutions of those problems in the interest of all. 


President of Uruguay To Visit U. S. 


The White House announced on August 5 that 
President Eisenhower has extended an invitation 
to the President of the Oriental Republic of Uru- 
guay, Luis Batlle Berres, to visit the United 
States. President Batlle Berres has accepted this 
invitation and will arrive at Washington on 
December 5 for a 3-day visit. 


Loan to Peru 
for Highways 


The World Bank announced on August 5 a loan 
of $5 million to Peru to help the Government 
carry out a program of highway maintenance and 
train personnel in modern highway maintenance 
methods. 

Transportation is one of Peru’s chief develop- 
ment needs and directly affects the country’s 
prospects for further economic progress. The 
high ranges of the Andes Mountains divide Peru’s 
narrow coastal strip on the Pacific from a vast, 
and so far almost undeveloped, tropical jungle in 
the east. Possessing no integrated railroad sys- 
tem, Peru is largely dependent on roads as a means 
of transport, and the highway system provides the 
only link between some of the main regions of the 
country. While some freight is moved by coastal 
ships and many mineral products are carried to 
port by rail, the bulk of Peru’s freight traffic— 
including her chief export, cotton—moves by truck 
over the highways. 

The Peruvian Government over recent years has 
been investing heavily in highway reconstruction, 
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and in particular is rebuilding the Peruvian por- 
tion of the great north-south Pan American High- 
way, which at present forms the main artery of 
communications in Peru.’ This construction in- 
creases the need for a modernized, well-equipped, 
and continuous highway maintenance service. 

The importance of the highway system will 
increase as the Government pursues its program 
of building penetration roads into the undeveloped 
areas of the upper Amazon Basin. A small frac- 
tion of this loan is reserved for payment to the 
consulting engineers for a preliminary survey of 
a project for the improvement and paving of the 
easternmost section of the highway linking Lima 
with the headwaters of the Amazon. 

The Peruvian economy has shown sustained 
growth over the past few years. Better road 
transport should step up this rate of progress and 
should assist Peruvian and foreign capital now 
vigorously seeking new opportunities, particularly 
in mining and industry. 


Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ 
News Conference 


Press releases 495 and 498 dated August 16 


Reduction in Soviet Armed Forces 


Secretary Dulles: In view of the interest which 
is attached to the Soviet announcement about re- 
duction of armed forces, I have prepared a state- 
ment on that which I will read to you, copies of 
which will be available by the time you leave 
the room. 


We welcome the Soviet decision to reduce its 
armed forces by 640,000 men by December 15, 1955, 
as reported by Tass. If carried out, this action 
will be in keeping with the general atmosphere of 
the Geneva Conference. The reduction appears 
to reflect Soviet recognition of the peaceful pur- 
poses of the United States and its allies, and of the 
fact that, as President Eisenhower said at Geneva, 
the United States will never be a party to ag- 
gression. What other factors may lie behind the 
announced Soviet action we do not know. As the 
report itself stated, the release of men from the 
armed forces will make them available for em- 
ployment in industry and agriculture. 
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So far as we are aware, this would be the first 
significant reduction in the number of Soviet 
armed manpower in the past 8 years. 

The military significance of the Soviet reduc- 
tion is not easy to judge. No official information 
has ever been provided as to the size of Soviet 
armed forces and reserves, or their allocation 
among the various services, or the weapons sys- 
tems at their disposal. Even after this reduction, 
however, Soviet standing forces will certainly 
still be much larger than those of the United 
States. Moreover, the number of men unaer arms 
is only one element of military strength. The 
Soviet Union also maintains very large organized 
reserves of men and equipment capable of being 
mobilized rapidly. And the capacity to utilize 
modern weapons greatly affects the value of mere 
numbers in the armed forces. Thus, the United 
States has been able to cut its armed forces from 
3.5 million to 2.9 million over the past 2 years. 

These factors indicate why full information re- 
garding armed forces and effective inspection to 
verify the facts are necessary for any meaning- 
ful and intelligent approach to the problem of in- 
ternational control and reduction of armament. 
The United States has long sought to build this 
foundation. President Eisenhower’s proposal at 
Geneva for exchange of information and for 
aerial inspection? is the latest United States in- 
itiative in this field. The United States hopes 
that the United Nations Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament can make progress toward establishing 
a reliable international system of inspection as it 
resumes its activities in New York 2 weeks from 
now. 


Do you have any questions? 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is the only information we 
have about this reduction that which came through 
the press reports? 


A. Yes, we have no other source of information. 


Soviet Troops in Rumania 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in light of this reduction 
would you comment on the Rumanian reports that 
the Soviets are going to keep troops there after 
they pull out of Austria? 

A. Only to say that that report is not sur- 
prising to us. We hope that the situation created 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1955, p. 173. 
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by Geneva will lead to a freeing of the satellite 
countries. But while we hope for that we are 
not entirely surprised that they will not at this 
time carry out the provisions of the peace treaties. 
Of course, their contention is that those provisions 
are now superseded by the provisions of the so- 
called Warsaw Security Pact which entitles them 
to have troops there. I assume that they would 
put it on that ground rather than admit a viola- 
tion of the peace treaties. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is there any obligation to the 
other signatories of those peace treaties to explain 
why they haven’t carried out that provision? 
You have made some assumptions here. Have 
we been officially informed of this, that they have 
fallen back on the Warsaw Pact? 


A. No, we have no official information about 
that. 


Q. Is there any obligation to furnish that on 
the Soviet part? 


A. No. 


U.N. Disarmament Committee Meeting 


Q. Mr. Secretary, will the United States go into 
the United Nations Disarmament Committee meet- 
ing with a new plan of disarmament, or where do 
you start from? 


A. I would say we start from the statement on 
this subject which was made by President Eisen- 
hower at the Geneva Conference. That statement 
has been made public and is the basic statement 
of the United States position in reference to this 
whole problem of control and limitation of arma- 
ment. In that statement, as you recall, President 
Eisenhower expounds the thesis that a reliable sys- 
tem of information and inspection is the founda- 
tion for any plan and that it is of first importance 
to find out whether such inspection can be estab- 
lished and within what limits, what its scope will 
be. Then we will know what the foundation is 
upon which to build a plan. 


Publication on Summit Meeting 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in connection with the Ge- 
neva Conference there are reports from London 
that the British are objecting to publication of the 
record. Can you tell us exactly what you are pro- 
posing to publish? 
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A. What we are proposing to do is to compile 
the records which have already been made public 
either through official releases which took place 
of actual texts at Geneva or in one or two cases 
where the substance of what was said was reported 
to the press in a pretty complete way without there 
being actual textual release. It is not intended to 
make public anything like a verbatim report be- 
cause much of that is not significant. What we 
plan is essentially to do the same thing as we have 
done in relation to the Berlin Conference,? the 
Geneva Conference on Korea,’ and the London 
and Paris meetings* which worked out the ac- 
cords for bringing West Germany into the Nato 
organization, the Brussels Treaty organization, 
and giving it sovereignty. You may recall we 
have three pretty good-sized pamphlets which give 
the background of those conferences, documents 
insofar as they are significant, the speeches that 
were made in connection with them by the Presi- 
dent and myself, principally by myself—I don’t 
know that the President spoke about them except 
as we had our joint radio and television talks. 
But essentially it is a compilation of what is al- 
ready known but which is very much more useful 
if it is brought together in a single volume. 


Q. Well, was the verbatim report kept, that is, 
a transcript report of the discussion across the 
table at the plenary sessions at the summit confer- 
ence? 

A. There was no agreed stenographic record of 
that sort kept. Various notes were made but there 
is no agreed record in that respect. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, why are there objections on 
anybody's part to what has already been pub- 
lished? 

A. I think that the reported objections largely 
arise from misunderstanding of what it is we 
contemplate doing. 


Soviet Troops in Hungary 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is there any information re- 
garding Soviet troops in Hungary and their pos- 
sible withdrawal from Hungary? 


A. No, we have no information about that either. 
* Department of State publication 5399. 


*Department of State publication 5609. 
‘Department of State publication 5659. 
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Johnston Mission to Middle East 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Ambassador Eric Johnston 
is leaving within a week for the Middle East. Do 
you have any information from the capitals con- 
cerned what the chances of his mission are at 
this time? 


A. No. I know that he feels reasonably opti- 
mistic. He feels that the differences have been 
narrowed down to a point where it ought to be 
possible to bridge them. All I know is his own 
estimate of the situation. 


Korean Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what commitments, if any, 
has the United States made to the Government of 
the Republic of Korea about ending the operation 
of the truce supervision group? 


A. We have given no commitment. We have 
expressed our views with reference to that situa- 
tion most recently and authentically in terms of 
the statement which I made here at my press con- 
ference last weeks That is the point of view 
which we hold, which we have expressed both 
publicly and to President Rhee, and, indeed, to 
the other members of the so-called 16, and to the 
Swedes, and to the Swiss. As I then said, we 
believe that in a number of respects the provisions 
of the Armistice Agreement have become obsolete 
and are being frustrated, and we believe that some 
modifications in this respect are desirable, par- 
ticularly as regards the Nnsc. 


Q. Do you have any idea what these modifica- 
tions might be? 


A. Well, I doubt whether the Nnsc as now con- 
stituted is serving any useful purpose either in the 
North or the South. On the contrary, it may be 
serving an evil purpose not intended by the 
Armistice Agreement. 


Q. But I think it was last week at your news 
conference you indicated we were somewhat tied 
by the terms of the Armistice Agreement to the 
existing status quo in that regard. Is there any- 
thing within the limits of the agreement that 
could still be done to restrict the activities of the 
NNSC? 


A. It can be done only by applying to this 
agreement the same doctrine which courts often 


5 BULLETIN of Aug. 22, 1955, p. 298. 
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apply to contracts which have been frustrated or 
become obsolete. In other words, where 4 con- 
tract is drawn with one state of facts in mind and 
the conditions radically change, then the courts 
give relief through application of what they call 
the Doctrine of Frustration. I believe that that 
doctrine has application also to international 
agreements, and I believe that it may be possible 
to secure a certain practical relief. But the proc- 
esses for doing that are not as simple as in the case 
of private contracts, where courts are established 
to deal with them. 


Q. Do you anticipate, sir, any active negotia- 
tions or conferences on this problem, or is the in- 
itiative in the thing at the moment pretty much up 
to the Swiss and the Swedes? 


A. We have taken ourselves a certain initiative 
in the matter. As I think I already reported, we 
have had quite frequent talks with the Swiss and 
the Swedes about this whole topic, and also with 
the other 16 members of the United Nations Com- 
mand who are interested in the topic. Those talks 
have gone on and have been continued during re- 
cent days. But there is no positive result yet to 
report. 


Q. Do you have, sir, any more concrete plan of 
action as to what to do in that respect, or what 
could be done? 


A. We have only the general plan which I have 
described and which, indeed, we have had for some 
time. I mean we have been trying to work out 
something there for some months, ever since it 
became apparent that some of the Armistice terms 
were being frustrated, as we believe, and the Neu- 
tral Nations Commission and its teams were not 
really serving any useful purpose. But our point 
of view is not any different now from what it was 
a few months ago. 


Q. It is not clear to me, sir, what objective you 
are trying to achieve with respect to the Commis- 
sion—to have the Commission removed from the 
country, or in some way to limit its activities, or 
what? 


A. I would feel that any progress that could be 
made on either or both of those fronts would be 
desirable progress. But I can’t now say precisely 
where we will end up because this depends a good 
deal on being able to persuade others to go along 
with it. I have repeatedly made clear that we 
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don’t like the use of forceful or unilateral measures 
to terminate an international contract of this sort. 


Conference on Korea 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Korean and Red Chinese 
leaders yesterday both called for a Far Eastern 
conference, and they both mentioned the Korean 
question. Do you think the time is nearing where 


such a meeting might be successful, or should be 
held? 


A. I only got the full text put on my desk a 
few moments ago. The speech of Kim I] Sung 
was a very long speech, and I have not had time 
to read it fully, but I did read certain bits of it. 
As far as I can see, there is no indication yet 
that they are prepared to do the one thing which 
seems necessary to unite Korea peacefully; that 
is, to have a nationwide election which would be 
supervised by the United Nations. That was the 
rock upon which the negotiations broke at the 
Geneva Conference of a year ago last June. I 
can’t detect, so far, any evidence that they are 
willing to change in that respect. That is the 
very simple thing that they could say. Then, 
the unification of Korea could, I think, rather 
readily be brought about. So long as the North 
Koreans are not willing to have properly super- 
vised nationwide elections, I do not see any very 
practical way of bringing the unification about. 

There was one point which I noted with inter- 
est. Kim I] Sung seemed to have picked up the 
point which I have made here at several recent 
press conferences ; namely, that unification should 
not be sought by force, but only by peaceful 
means. That sentiment seems to have been en- 
dorsed by the head of the Chinese Communist 
delegation, who is, I think, the Vice Premier of 
the Chinese People’s Republic. The fact that 
that idea—that unification should not be brought 
about by force—was accepted, apparently, by the 
Chinese Communist representative was some 
slight augury for good in relation not merely to 
the Korean situation but in relation also to the 
China problem. 


Geneva Talks With Red China 


Q. Mr. Secretary, has any progress been made 
in the Geneva talks with the Communists since 
you spoke about it a week ago? 


A. No, I would say there has been no signifi- 
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cant progress. I have not heard yet the report 
of the meeting that took place this morning. I 
gather from radio reports that the impression in 
Geneva is that no progress has been made today, 
but I have no official report yet. We have not 
yet had today cables from Ambassador [U. Alexis] 
Johnson. 


Q. Will we continue to sit in on these meetings 
indefinitely on this basis? 


A. We are going to keep on trying to get these 
civilians out of China. Bear in mind that these 
talks are a continuation of talks which began 
over a year ago dealing with this same problem of 
getting these civilians out of China. Those talks 
started a year ago last June at the time of the 


Korean Conference, to which I referred. They 
first started at the ambassadorial level, with Am- 
bassador Johnson; then they were carried on at 
the consular level; and now they are back again 
at the ambassadorial level. We have been work- 
ing on the matter for some 14 months now. There 
have been some results and we are not going to 
quit working on it as long as there is any chance 
of getting the rest of our people out. We are, 
frankly, disappointed because, you may recall, 
Chou En-lai in his speech of July 30 said that 
the cases of these American civilians were few and 
that they should be easily settled. So we had 
hoped that the matter could in fact be promptly 
settled. But so far no solution has been arrived 
at, unless one was arrived at today of which I 
am not yet informed. 


Soviet Bloc Economic Activities in the Free World 


EXCERPTS FROM THE SIXTH REPORT TO CONGRESS ON THE BATTLE ACT 


In his capacity as Director of the Foreign O per- 
ations Administration, Harold EF. Stassen on June 
30 submitted to the Congress the sixth semiannual 
report on operations under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act of 1951 (the Battle Act), 
covering the period July-December 1954. Printed 
below are excerpts from chapters I and II of the 
report, which was published on July 6. 


I. MOSCOW’S ECONOMIC ARM 


They are paving the streets of Kabul. 

The city is located high on a plateau in the 
Hindu Kush Range, west of the Khyber Pass. It 
is the capital of the ancient kingdom of Afghan- 
istan. To it come motor and camel caravans 
loaded with wool, silk, carpets, hides, spices and 
dried fruit, to be exchanged for return cargoes of 
cotton, tea, and sugar. Afghanistan has no rail- 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 35 cents. 
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way system and five roads carry all the motor 
traffic. Commerce threads its tortuous way over 
the mountains to this commercial center much as 
it did in the days when Afghanistan fell to Tam- 
erlane as a strategic prize. 

Centuries ago the country was known to be rich 
in minerals—for example, gold, lead, coal, sulfur, 
iron, antimony, and nitrates. Its mountains no 
doubt still abound in mineral wealth, but the out- 
side world receives meager evidence of Afghani- 
stan’s natural resources, and in fact knows little of 
what goes on there. 

Afghanistan was once a “hermit” kingdom, and 
foreigners were rarely admitted. In recent years, 
however, the Afghanistan Government has shown 
an interest in broadening its contacts with the 
West. The government has engaged school teach- 
ers from the United States, and American engi- 
neers have laid out an ambitious program of eco- 
nomic development. An important irrigation and 
flood control project is now in progress with the 
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aid of United States funds provided through the 
Export-Import Bank.? 

Recently, other visitors have come with mate- 
rials and equipment, and they are overseeing a 
street-paving job in Kabul. These foreigners are 
from across the northern boundary—from the 
U.S.S.R. 

These are not the first Soviet technicians to come 
to Afghanistan from the U.S.S.R. In 1951, Mos- 
cow sent its experts to help build a gasoline storage 
system. In September 1954, Radio Moscow said 
that this project had been completed and that 
Afghanistan had given the U.S.S.R. a contract to 
construct additional gasoline storage facilities. 

Also in 1954, the Soviet Government contracted 
with Afghanistan to invest $3.5 million in the 
building of two grain elevators, an electric flour- 
grinding mill, and a bread-baking factory. The 
work was to be completed in 1956. The loan was 
to be repaid in 5 years beginning in 1957. The 
Soviet Government would receive 3 percent inter- 
est each year on its investment. 

In addition, Czechoslovakia has extended a 
credit to Afghanistan to be used for industrial 
construction, including a cement plant, a leather- 
processing factory, and a textile mill. 

These loans would be repaid in Afghan prod- 
ucts, and thus repayment is tied in with Soviet 
plans for an expansion of trade between Afghan- 
istan and the Soviet bloc, and possibly for a larger 
measure of Afghan dependence upon this trade. 


Theme of the Chapter 


East-West trade, that is, the value and com- 
modity composition of the exchange of goods be- 
tween the Soviet bloc and the free world, will be 
discussed in later chapters. But the exchange of 
goods, of course, is not the only economic activity 
that the Soviet-bloc Communists conduct in free- 
world areas. The main purpose of the present 
chapter is to give a brief survey of their other 
economic activities in the free world. 

In doing this, we are confining the chapter 
largely to the Soviet-bloc’s economic arm in free- 
world regions outside Europe. It is not that the 


* Technical assistance by the U.S. Foreign Operations 
Administration in Afghanistan and elsewhere is described 
in the President’s Report to Congress on the Mutual Secu- 
rity Program for the 6 months ended December 31, 1954. 
[Footnote in the original. The report (H. Doe. 97, 84th 
Cong., 1st sess.) was transmitted Mar. 14.] 
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Communists are neglecting Western Europe in 
their foreign economic operations—they are not, 
although in some countries they seem to be “mark- 
ing time.” The reason for taking a longer look at 
what goes on in the underdeveloped regions is 
that the activities there are more novel. 


The Dilemma of Development 


It is estimated that the current loans extended 
to Afghanistan by Soviet-bloc countries proba- 
bly amount to a little over $10 million to be used 
over the course of several years. By Western 
standards, these are small enterprises financially, 
but they carry considerable economic and political 
significance to both Afghanistan and the Com- 
munist entrepreneurs. 

The Afghanistan Government is faced with a 
dilemma of development and it is not alone in 
that dilemma. The general problem is common 
to many burgeoning national economies in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

In order to develop their natural resources, pro- 
mote the growth of agriculture, modernize their 
processing facilities, extend their transportation 
and communications, and generally improve the 
well-being of the people and the national econo- 
my, these countries need investment and technical 
advice from abroad. The leading Western indus- 
trial nations passed through such a stage in earlier 
centuries. Today’s underdeveloped nations can 
turn not only to private investors but also to in- 
ternational organizations whose aims are to assist 
in such evolution. But many countries are coming 
of economic age at the same time. Thus the de- 
mands are great, and the channels for assistance 
are often slow and cumbersome. 

Now the Communist governments are present- 
ing themselves as a new source of potential help in 
economic development. The countries that need 
outside help are wondering what it may ultimately 
cost them to accept Soviet offers. They are look- 
ing back over Communist history to discern, if 
possible, any parallels which might illuminate the 
intentions and the reliability of these new finan- 
ciers. 


Earlier Patterns of Soviet Investment 


Unfortunately, there are no direct parallels by 
which they can test their current adventures with 
the investments of Communism. A brief review 
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of earlier Soviet foreign economic activities along 
these lines, however, can be helpful. 

First, let us recall thet it was only two decades 
ago that the Soviet Union itself was skeptically 
inviting foreign capital—mainly in the form of 
foreign technicians and technology—from Amer- 
ica, Germany, and other industrially advanced 
nations to help thrust ancient Russia forward out 
of economic feudalism through the throes of the 
industrial revolution into the 20th century. Al- 
though the Soviet regime sought this technical 
help from abroad, the leaders were so suspicious 
of contacts with foreigners that they often super- 
vised the work to the point of obstruction. 

Soviet attitudes toward foreign investment ac- 
tivity are distinctive in other ways. The official 
Communist propaganda views on foreign invest- 
ment have been continually displayed in verbal 
and visual pictures of the foreign investor as an 
ugly symbol of “bloated and decadent capitalism.” 
The interest on his investments was typified as 
the sin of profit and the tool of anticipated ex- 
ploitation of the people. This propaganda assault 
upon the foreign financial activities of non-Com- 
munist nations and their citizens has served often 
to obscure the foreign financial operations of 
Communism. 

Communist investments in foreign publishing 
firms, theatres, and other arms of Soviet propa- 
ganda and party activities abroad were fairly 
common even before World War II. Further- 
more, there is some evidence that investments in 
Outer Mongolia were used successfully—and in 
Iran, unsuccessfully—as instruments to further 
political domination of these target areas in the 
1930’s. But foreign investment as an enterprise 
of the Soviet state has come into its greatest use 
only in recent years. 

Investment is the process of lending money, 
equipment or services with the view of obtaining 
an income or profit. Soviet Communist invest- 
ments abroad have some special characteristics 
worth noting. 

Contrary to some impressions, Communist doc- 
trine does not prevent Communists from using 
capitalist investment techniques. Local Commu- 
nists have set up enterprises in a number of West- 
ern European countries, such as Belgium, France 
and Italy. One of the most publicized current 
examples is found in the operations of the Com- 
munist-owned and Communist-dominated trading 
firms in Italy, which not only serve the U.S.S.R. 
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in procurement of needed goods at good prices, 
but also, through their business profits, act as im- 
portant sources of revenue for the Communist 
Party. (The Italian Government has recently 
announced that it is now taking more forceful 
action against these firms.) The investments of 
Communism are meant to yield not only revenue 
but also broader economic and political benefits 
for the U.S.S.R. and international Communism. 
They are certainly not meant to be profitless. 

A second feature of the investments of Soviet 
Communism is the low expenditure of Soviet re- 
sources which the investment usually entails. In 
the former enemy countries, immediately after 
World War II, the capital which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment “invested” was primarily, and often ex- 
clusively, the resources located in the host country 
which the U.S.S.R. had in one manner or another 
acquired or expropriated. 

In Eastern Europe, very substantial Soviet “in- 
vestments” were built on German war assets which 
the Soviet Government legally or illegally acquired 
in Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and the Soviet 
zone of Austria.’ These holdings were tremen- 
dous. For example, estimates made in 1948 of 
German assets in Hungary alone were as high as 
$100 million. In many cases, the U.S.S.R. “in- 
vested” these assets to develop the now well-known 
“joint companies.” In these institutions, nominal 
domestic management was always subordinate to 
actual Soviet direction. The proceeds flowed back 
to Moscow, often at a rate which seriously im- 
paired the progress or future health of the enter- 
prise, even though no products or equipment had 
ever gone out from the U.S.S.R. 

In the Far East, the entry of Soviet troops into 
Manchuria and North Korea made it easy for the 
Soviet Government to acquire similar assets that 
had belonged to the Japanese. 

The pattern of Soviet interests is discernible and 
significant. The areas often chosen for investment 
are transportation, power development, storage 
facilities, and other strategic points of the econ- 
omy. In China, the months of August and Sep- 
tember 1945, were an especially active time for the 
creation of Soviet-controlled and joint companies. 
The Sino-Soviet Treaty of August 1945, gave to 
the U.S.S.R. joint rights in the ownership and 
operation of the Chinese Changchun Railroad and 


*For an account of the economic exploitation of Hun- 
gary, see BULLETIN of Aug. 27, 1951, p. 323. 
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subsidiary enterprises, and also provided for the 
establishment of four joint companies in Dairen. 
During the same period, the U.S.S.R. acquired 
operating control of the Dairen Machinery Works, 
the Shahoku Railway shops, and the Dairen dock- 
yard. The Soviet-controlled Dalny Bank was put 
in charge of issuing local currency, and the major 
portion of foreign trade in Dairen was reported to 
be handled by the U.S.S.R. 

In addition to these holdings in Dairen, the 
U.S.S.R. by means of expropriation and forced 
sales by Russian emigres, acquired outright control 
of various stores, lumber concessions, coal mines, 
and light industries in Manchuria. 

There can be little doubt that Soviet Commu- 
nism, as a general rule, considers investment 
abroad as a means of economic and political pene- 
tration as well as a means of acquiring—at low 
cost—materials and revenues from abroad and 
disrupting free-world ties in these areas. In Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Rumania, and China, the Soviet 
Government has recently sold back its interests in 
some of the joint companies to the local govern- 
ments. The U.S.S.R. has maintained its economic 
influence through tightened trade arrangements 
and central Communist economic planning di- 
rected from Moscow. 


The Picture and the Propaganda 


Moscow’s economic wooing of the areas outside 
Europe during 1954 received much public notice. 
It became clear that this was a serious campaign. 
The reports, however, often tended to exaggerate 
the favors that the Soviet Communists were be- 
stowing on the objects of their attention. 

Unless a postaudit is made on each of the in- 
numerable reports, it is easy to get the impression 
of Soviet Communist enterprises springing up all 
over Asia, North Africa, and Latin America. If 
one were confined to the Communist information 
media and believed what was said, one could easily 
reach the conclusion that the Communists alone 
value these underdeveloped countries as equal 
partners, provide scores of competent advisers to 
solve their problems, and offer all sorts of develop- 
mental assistance out of a vast reservoir of Com- 
munist goodwill and economic achievement. 

The exaggerated impression oi Soviet economic 
activity is not due to accident or careless reporting. 
Communism and its spokesmen work assiduously 
to see that every Soviet demonstration of goodwill 
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or economic capability is presented to the world 
through a magnifying glass of propaganda. 

It is important that their efforts not be exag- 
gerated in the free world, for to do so would be 
to play right into Communist hands; they hope to 
give a false idea of their economic strength and 
intentions. As a matter of fact— 


in many quarters the Soviet intentions are 
viewed with skepticism ; 

the ability of the Communists to give large- 
scale assistance—without seriously impairing 
their own development—is in some doubt; 
and actual Soviet-bloc investments to date 
have been very small compared with the assist- 
ance which has been flowing into the same 
areas since 1949 under the auspices of the 
United Nations, the United States and other 
countries of the free world. 


A Variety of Methods 


A year ago in East-West Trade Trends, the 
fourth Mpac [Battle Act] report, we described 
some of the devices which the Soviet bloc was be- 
ginning to employ in “Reaching Outside Europe” 
(pp. 32-34). The activity of 1953 and 1954 in 
non-European areas of the free world can now 
be summarized in a little more detail. 


1. Investments 


Many of the activities in underdeveloped re- 
gions which have come to notice in the last year or 
so might be termed “investment” or developmen- 
tal assistance, such as the construction of gasoline 
storage facilities in Afghanistan already men- 
tioned. There are hardly any instances of outright 
grants or even monetary loans to free-world 
governments; exceptions are a gold loan to Fin- 
land and several cases of relatively small contri- 
butions for disaster relief. The “investments” 
take the following form: 

—supplying technicians to assist on special 
projects; 

—supplying capital equipment or supplies for 
construction of specific facilities; 

—supplying capital equipment and commod- 
ities on credit. 


We shall note in later sections how, in almost 
all countries, the Soviet talk far exceeded the 
transactions. 
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2. “Advertising” 


For all their adeptness at political propaganda, 
the Soviet Communists for a long time did not go 
in for the advertising of products, either at home 
or abroad. Since the war, however, they have 
apparently realized the advantages of advertis- 
ing. Billboards, brochures and full-page news- 
paper advertisements are gradually gaining prom- 
inence at home and abroad. This probably re- 
flects the influence of the Czechs, Hungarians, and 
East Germans, who were experienced world traders 
before they were fenced in behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Within the last 2 years, the Soviet bloc be- 
gan putting out more sales literature and bought 
a good deal of advertising space in foreign news- 
papers, such as in India, Burma, Indonesia, 
Egypt, Brazil, Guatemala, and the Dominican 
Republic. 

One of the most recent splurges was a full-page 
advertisement in the 7imes of India of Bombay, 
on March 22, 1955. In it, the trade representation 
of the U.S.S.R. in India announced the opening 
of showrooms of machinery and equipment, with 
pictures of equipment and an invitation to busi- 
nessmen, industrialists and engineers to visit the 
display. 


3. Trade Fairs 


Exhibits at trade fairs were the No. 1 form of 
Soviet-bloc advertising in 1954, and an activity 
which probably ate most heartily into the Soviet 
foreign economic budget. The purposes of this 
activity, of course, were far broader than com- 
modity sales promotion. 

Since 1952, the Soviet bloc has been increasing 
its participation in international fairs in the free 
world. In 1953 and 1954, Soviet-bloc countries 
were represented at between 40 and 50 fairs re- 
spectively, compared with representation at 30 
in 1952 and 5 in 1951 and 1950. Actually, the 
Soviet bloc had 5 or 6 fewer exhibits in 1954 than 
in 1953, but at the same time increased by 5 their 
special individual national exhibits of their 
products in free-world countries, aside from the 
international fairs. 

The U.S.S.R. in 1954, in addition to staging in- 
dividual exhibits of its products at Copenhagen 
and New Delhi, sent exhibits to 11 international 
fairs. The Soviet bloc, as a whole, has been in- 
creasing its participation in fairs outside Europe. 
While in 1952 three, or 10 percent of its exhibits, 
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were in those areas, in 1953 it exhibited at nine 
such fairs (18 percent of the total) and in 1954 
at 13 (26 percent of the total). 

Observers of the Soviet-bloc exhibits at trade 
fairs in 1954 concluded that the displays were de- 
signed more to impress the crowds than to attract 
prospective buyers. The Soviet-bloc countries 
generally refused to arrange their wares on a 
commodity basis, side by side with the products 
of other nations. They insisted on exhibiting in 
their own national pavilions, which lent them- 
selves more readily to propaganda feats. 

An example was a U.S.S.R. pavilion used at one 
of the Western European fairs, which was typi- 
cal of displays shown in other free-world coun- 
tries. An illuminated reproduction of Moscow’s 
Red Square, in color, dominated the entrance. On 
either side were spectacular graphs showing in- 
creases in the output of minerals, steel, and power. 
Much display was given to alleged expenditures 
on public health and physical culture in the 
U.S.S.R. There was an operating table and an 
X-ray machine. Light classical music was played 
on the upright and grand pianos on display. 
Above was a photograph of smiling, bemedaled 
heroes listening to a parlor concert. The over-all 
theme appeared to be that of an expanding peace- 
time economy devoted to satisfying consumer 
wants. 

Soviet-bloc exhibitors at trade fairs were gen- 
erally unable or reluctant to furnish information 
on prices, specifications, delivery schedules, re- 
placement parts, local agents, and distributors. A 
large part of the bloc exhibits consisted of ma- 
chinery impressive to the untrained eye, but not 
to the prospective buyer. The bloc countries, 
moreover, did not gear their displays to the mar- 
kets of the countries where they exhibited. And 
it was often apparent that they were not prepared 
to manufacture for export many of the products 
they were featuring. At the Chinese exhibit of 
agricultural and industrial machinery at Damas- 
cus, for example, the Chinese Communist exhibi- 
tors flatly refused to quote prices or appoint sales 
agents for these items. 


4. Trade Agreements 


In a sense, the trade agreements are another 
form of advertising as Moscow uses them. [Trade 
agreements are discussed elsewhere in the report. ] 
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5. Hachanges of Economic Missions 


All through 1954 the Russians laid down the 
long red carpet for a stream of missions from 
abroad. The exchange of missions was given a 
high priority. Previously most of the Kremlin’s 
invitations went to labor delegations (some of 
which were out-and-out Communist-front organi- 
zations), but in 1954 the groups ranged from in- 
dustrialists to artists. Many of them were related 
to trade and other economic matters. 

Some of the missions that were exchanged in 
connection with trade agreements were official del- 
egations; others were private businessmen from 
free-world countries. Besides trade delegations, 
other groups concerned with economic matters in- 
cluded specialists in agriculture, rail transporta- 
tion, and industry. 

It would be a mistake to fail to point out that 
Moscow in many cases is entertaining groups and 
individuals who have no interest in promoting 
Communism. 

The Voice of the Kremlin has been very bitter 
about free-world visitors who reported the pov- 
erty and economic obsolescence which they ob- 
served. And some of the visitors from the so- 
called underdeveloped areas have been quite out- 
spoken about such Soviet conditions. 


6. Permanent Trade Representation 


Besides the exchange of delegations, the Soviet 
bloc has expanded its crop of permanent trade 
offices in the free world, especially in the non- 
European areas. For example, Communist China 
opened a trade office at Kalimpong, India, in 
March 1955. East Germany established a perma- 
nent trade mission in Cairo early in 1954. Bul- 
garia posted its first trade representatives to 
Alexandria and Damascus in 1954. Hungary has 
had permanent trade representation in Brazil 
since December of 1953. In addition, a number 
of trade agreements signed in 1954 provide for the 
establishment of such Soviet-bloc offices. Since 
this is almost always a one-sided affair, it is of 
special significance as a means of Soviet-bloc eco- 
nomic penetration abroad. 


Sample Operation 


India is the only country besides Afghanistan 
where the Soviet bloc has run the gamut of these 
economic exercises. The Soviet Communists have 
been interested in India ever since they came to 
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power, but the current economic attention is never- 
theless something special. As is often the case, 
a much-publicized trade agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. put the courtship by the Soviet bloc into 
the spotlight. This was a 5-year agreement, con- 
cluded on December 3, 1953, and was accompanied 
by an exchange of letters in which a permanent 
Soviet trade mission was established in India and 
a vague offer of Soviet technical assistance was 
formally accepted. 

The first apparent move to implement the tech- 
nical assistance clause was seen in the news that 
three Soviet mining engineers had been sent to 
study an industrial diamond mine in Northern 
India, mapping the area and estimating the need 
for more equipment. The U.S.S.R. has apparently 
offered to meet the entire expenses of the experts 
and to furnish mining machinery in exchange for 
payment in industrial diamonds, in which the 
Soviet bloc happens to be deficient. 

There have been various miscellaneous activities 
in India; for example, since November 1954, eight 
Soviet technicians have been working at the In- 
dian Statistical Institute. 

In the last months of 1954, rumors kept crop- 
ping up in the press about negotiations between the 
U.S.S.R. and Indian Governments for the con- 
struction of a steel plant. The interest was height- 
ened by the fact that some Western nations also 
were involved in India’s preparations to expand 
her steelmaking capacity. 

On February 2, 1955, India and the U.S.S.R. 
signed an agreement under which the U.S.S.R. 
would plan, and later construct, a steel mill in cen- 
tral India with a capacity of 1 million tons a year, 
to be completed by the end of 1959. 

The cost of the mill is estimated at around $200 
million. The Russians apparently will invest 
around $95 million in the project, providing ma- 
chinery and technical assistance. They will receive 
a return each year equal to 214 percent of their 
investment. India will repay the loan over a 
period of 12 years, the first payment to be made 
when the first equipment arrives. 

The U.S.S.R. will guarantee the plant’s opera- 
tion for 6 months and provide technicians for 3 
years after the mill reaches full operation. 

Under the contract, Moscow must submit de- 
tailed plans within 9 months; these plans must be 
approved by the Indian Government and costs 
of equipment to be furnished by the U.S.S.R. must 
not seriously exceed $91 million. If the plans are 
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rejected, India must pay the U.S.S.R. for all ex- 
penses connected with drawing them up. If the 
U.S.S.R. fails to comply with any clauses, India 
has the option of canceling the contract. 


Moscow Invests in Promises 


The rest of the story of Soviet foreign economic 
ventures is, for the most part, one of promises and 
unconfirmed reports. But these should not be 
ignored. Some may yet be redeemed, and at least 
they create an impression in some people’s minds 
that the U.S.S.R. and its satellites are real and 
reliable friends of the underdeveloped areas. 

© In Egypt, the Soviet Commercial Counselor 
advertised the U.S.S.R.’s readiness to extend a 
varied program of technical cooperation. Earlier, 
there was considerable discussion in the Egyptian 
press of an alleged Soviet offer of technical assist- 
ance in building the Aswan Dan, but it later ap- 
peared that no such offer had been made. 

© There were rumors of negotiations on possible 
East German economic aid to the Sudan. 

© Pravda said the U.S.S.R. was giving technical 
assistance to Iran. The nature or extent of the 
aid was not made known. 

®To Ceylon, the U.S.S.R. has made vague offers 
of technical and capital aid. 

®In Burma, the Communist Chinese Govern- 
ment proposed an exchange of students and tech- 
nicians to help in the development of a textile 
industry. 

®A Czechoslovak diplomat in Indonesia indi- 
cated that, if requested, Czechoslovakia could 
make technicians available to instruct and train 
workers to run the factories of Indonesia. An 
Indonesian official has been quoted as saying that 
a Communist government had offered two “sub- 
stantial loans.” 

This brings up the only other project in Asia 
for which the Soviet bloc is known actually to have 
contracted in 1954 or early 1955. On February 
3, 1955, it was announced that the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment had signed an agreement with East Ger- 
many for the purchase of sugar mill equipment. 
East Germany was to send 50 technicians to aid 
in the construction and operation of the sugar 
mill. 

®The Hungarian-Argentine trade agreement 
signed in August 1953 provided for technical as- 
sistance in the installation of Hungarian capital 
equipment. 
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® Radio Prague described a distillery in Argen- 
tina on which “almost 50 Czech specialists” had 
worked. 

@A trade and credit agreement was concluded 
between Argentina and the U.S.S.R. in 1953 and 
renewed in 1954. It got worldwide publicity. 
Among other things the agreement provided for 
a Soviet credit of $30 million. In 1954 an Argen- 
tine delegation spent 2 months in Moscow trying 
to arrange for the purchase of capital goods under 
this $30-million credit. They came back empty- 
handed. As of early 1955, there appears to have 
been no substantial implementation of the credit 
provision. It is an intriguing case in the annals 
of foreign trade. 


Summing It Up 


The activities we have been discussing in this 
chapter can be briefly summarized in this way: 

Underdeveloped regions of the world need cap- 
ital from abroad to help them build their econ- 
omies. 

They have obtained considerable assistance 
from free-world governments and international 
organizations. 

In recent years the Soviet Union has been say- 
ing in its propaganda that it was prepared to 
offer technicians, equipment, and credits to under- 
developed countries. European satellites have 
echoed the sentiments. 

In 1954 the gestures became more sweeping and 
more noticeable. 

Some technicians and some equipment were sent 
to Afghanistan. In India, negotiations for the 
building of a steel mill on credit gave an indica- 


tion that Moscow had grown more serious about. 


technical assistance. 

Elsewhere the Communist gestures were still 
largely confined to propaganda, promises, and 
unconfirmed rumors. 

There was an increase in Soviet-bloc partici- 
pation in trade fairs and other forms of advertis- 
ing. The Communist governments have managed 
to convey an impression among many people that 
they are doing much more than they are. 

Though the Soviet bloc is hardly likely to 
launch a big-scale aid program, it could supply a 
number of technicians and a limited amount of 
capital goods to underdeveloped regions, if it 
decided to do so in order to make either economic 
or political gains. 
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Meantime the whole free world—developed and 
underdeveloped—may wish to keep a skeptical eye 
on the “investments” and other activities of Mos- 
cow’s economic arm. 


Il. THE PICTURE OF EAST-WEST TRADE IN 1954 


In 1954, East-West trade kindled a lively in- 
terest around the globe. This was a year in which 
the countries dominated by the Kremlin were ac- 
tively promoting wider economic relations with 
the free world, but in the interest of correctness 
it must be reported that their talk surpassed their 
performance. 

The two-way trade between the free world and 
the Soviet bloc in Europe and Asia increased in 
value by 15 percent over 1953, a modest growth 
of the sort which was expected on the basis of 
rising trends at the end of 1953. Goods flowing 
to the bloc increased 24 percent; goods flowing out 
of the bloc increased by 7 percent. 

This brief, upward trend in East-West trade, 
however, now appears to have reached a plateau. 
In some geographical areas and in some commodi- 
ties a moderate decrease seems to be underway. 
Goods moving to the bloc from the entire free 
world were less in the second half of 1954 than in 
the first half. Signs of a possible ebbing of the 
two-way trade are not surprising if it is remem- 
bered that the 1954 increase represents, in a large 
part, a recovery by the U.S.S.R. from an abnor- 
mal drop in its trade with the free world in late 
1952 and very early 1953. There is reason to 
think that it may be difficult for the Soviet bloc 
to maintain trade at the 1954 level. 


East to West, and West to East 


The increased level of trade in 1954 between the 
free world and the entire Soviet bloc was brought 
about by an increase in both the imports and the 
exports of the U.S.S.R. and the European satel- 
lites, offsetting a decrease in the trade of Commu- 
nist China with the free world. The total value 
of East-West trade between the free world and 
the entire Soviet bloc in 1954 was above that of 
1950, 1952, or 1953, but was still below that of 
1951 and the peak years of 1948 and 1949. Since 
prices have soared high in the meantime, the phys- 
ical volume of goods moving in 1954 was smaller— 
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in proportion to the volume in those peak years— 
than is shown by the dollar values. 

The Soviet bloc’s increase in imports dominated 
the year’s East-West trading. This was especially 
true of the U.S.S.R., whose imports from the free 
world increased from $424 million in 1953 to a 
postwar peak of $585 million in 1954, while its 
exports to the free world rose from $374 million 
to $470 million. Imports of the Eastern Euro- 
pean satellite countries also increased more than 
exports, but this did not lead to the deficit found 
in U.S.S.R. commodity trade. 

The U.S.S.R. 1954 excess of imports over ex- 
ports, amounting to about $115 million and com- 
ing on top of a $50 million excess of imports the 
year before, was made possible by especially large 
sales of Soviet gold to Western Europe in late 
1953 and early 1954. These gold exports led some 
observers to wonder whether the U.S.S.R. could 
afford to go on buying Western goods at the rate 
they were buying them in early 1954. Toward the 
end of the year, there were signs of readjustment. 
Russian imports from the West were cut down, 
while Russian exports expanded, so that in the 
second half of 1954 the U.S.S.R. had an export 
surplus in its commerce with the free world. In 
order to do this, U.S.S.R. imports from the free 
world during the second half of the year were cut 
by about $80 million. 

The European satellites as a group had an ex- 
port surplus in East-West trade in 1954, shipping 
out more than they received, as did Communist 
China. This is more usual for those countries 
than for the U:S.S.R. Even so, some of the in- 
dividual European satellite countries developed 
heavy excesses of imports over exports in the 
course of the year. As in previous years, there 
were several instances in which a Western Euro- 
pean country had to suspend its sales temporarily 
because the satellite trading partner failed to keep 
its exports up to the levels necessary to pay for 
imports provided for in the agreement and was 
going too far into debt. 

Much of the increase in trade between the free 
world and the European Soviet bloc that occurred 
from 1953 to 1954 came from outside of Western 
Europe. Most noticeable were the big purchases 
by the U.S.S.R. of products, such as meat, in 
Argentina and Uruguay. Soviet-bloc trade in- 
creased with Pakistan, Brazil, New Zealand, pos- 
sibly Australia, and on a smaller scale with India 
and Indonesia. Although trade figures for 1954 
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are not complete, and all 1954 totals are prelim- 
inary estimates at this time, there is no doubt that 
this Soviet-bloc commerce with non-European 
areas began to fall off in the latter part of the 
year. It appears to have faded partly because the 
Soviet bloc was unable, or unwilling, to provide 
enough exports of the right kind at the right 
price for those areas. 

Western Europe also had a share of the 1954 
increase in East-West trade, and here the trade 
level—that is, the sum of exports and imports— 
was still on the upgrade in the second half of the 
year. 

United States imports from the Soviet bloc 
totaled $49 million in 1954—about the same as in 
1953 ($46 million). Polish ham was the principal 
commodity with imports valued at $16.1 million. 
Furs and fur manufactures primarily from the 
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U.S.S.R. accounted for $9.5 million and were sec- 
ond in importance. These two items accounted 
for more than one-half of total Soviet-bloc exports 
to the United States. United States exports to 
the bloc in 1954 were slightly under $6 million; the 
major part, however, consisted of food shipments 
to Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and East Germany 
under the President’s Danube flood relief program 
which amounted to about $2.5 million. Wool rags 
accounted for $1.2 million. 


Trade Agreement Network Spreads 


Like the preceding year, 1954 was notable for 
the signing of new trade agreements, and for the 
revival of old ones which had been allowed to 
lapse. The network of bilateral trade pacts be- 
tween the free and Soviet worlds was considerably 
increased in this way. New agreements made 
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good newspaper stories, but the publicity given to 
them may have created exaggerated impressions 
of the development of the trade itself. Experience 
shows that a trade agreement provides no assur- 
ance of any particular level of trade. 

The Soviet Union, as in 1953, was especially 
active in adding new agreements to its trade net- 
work in 1954. Communist China now has trade 
pacts with four non-Communist countries in 
Asia; only one of these was in effect before 1954. 
East Germany and Rumania accounted for 17 of 
the new agreements. 

As in 1953, the most novel development in the 
field of East-West trade agreements was the ex- 
pansion outside Europe, although the great ma- 
jority of trade pacts are still with Western Euro- 
pean countries. Many of the non-European agree- 
ments are noticeably vague. But they do attract 
attention to the Communist countries, and thus 
form a part of their campaign to extend their 
prestige and influence. 


The Permanent Pattern of Priorities 


In late 1953 and early 1954 a big topic of public 
discussion in the East-West trade field was Soviet 
purchases of consumer goods. 

The vast, undersupplied consumers’ markets in 
the U.S.S.R. and some of the satellites were often 
eyed eagerly by East-West traders seeking outlets 
for the free world’s abundance. During that pe- 
riod the novelty of sizeable increases in Soviet- 
bloc buying of foodstuffs and raw materials and 
products for light industry caused some to believe 
that the Soviet-bloc markets were at last being 
opened. This optimism existing in some circles 
was fed by the propaganda of Communist govern- 
ments proclaiming interest in their peoples’ wel- 
fare, and also by the natural hope of the free men 
of the West to see the harness loosened from the 
Soviet bloc’s captive populations. 

On the other hand, many in the West, recalling 
similar periods in Soviet history, were skeptical. 
They doubted that the commercial forays for food 
and fabrics represented any fundamental change 
in Soviet economic policies which would create a 
permanent expansion in East-West trade. 

By the end of 1954, the optimism had consider- 
ably faded and the skepticism had grown. It be- 
came apparent that the primary concern of the 
Soviet bloc in foreign trade, as in the past, was still 
the procurement of equipment and raw materials 
for its basic industries. This concern can be 
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noticed in different aspects of the bloc’s foreign 
trading operations—in the bilateral trade nego- 
tiations, in the character of their statements in 
meetings of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (Ece), in the foreign and do- 
mestic propaganda, and in the actual shipments 
flowing into the Soviet areas from the free world. 

The commodity pattern of European Soviet-bloc 
imports in the postwar period shows a continual 
emphasis on three major categories of products: 
machinery, metals and metal products, and trans- 
port equipment (especially marine). 

Only a few free-world countries have published 
their detailed commodity trade data for 1954. 
From the fragmentary information that is avail- 
able, there is every reason to believe that the Soviet 
bloc’s buying of machinery in the free world did 
not decline. 


Wanted: A Merchant Fleet 


The fourth Mopac report, Hast-West Trade 
Trends (pp. 82-83), described how the Soviet bloc 
went on a “shopping spree” for ships during 1953. 
Even though many of the orders will take several 
years to fill, 1954 deliveries of vessels constructed 
in the free world for the Soviet bloc clearly 
showed the effect of the new Soviet interest in 
acquiring a merchant marine. 

The bloc has shipyards of its own, but these 
cannot turn out enough vessels of the types de- 
sired to satisfy the demands of the economic plan- 
ners for military and merchant marines, and the 
yards concentrate on vessels for military use. The 
Soviet Union and Poland are the only bloc coun- 
tries with fleets worth mentioning. Many of the 
ships are slow, old, and badly in need of repair. 
These fleets together are not yet large enough to 
carry all the goods shipped in intrabloc trade, not 
to mention East-West trade. For example, Soviet 
Russia’s tanker “fleet”? increased from 163,000 
gross registered tons in 1953 to 218,000 gross reg- 
istered tons in 1954. But the U.S.S.R. still has 
only a handful of tankers, and this shortage is 
serious. The 15 free-world countries that coop- 
erate in strategic trade controls prohibit the sale 
of tankers to the Soviet bloc. In Chapter IV will 
be found the story of how the Soviet Union 
pressed the Danes unsuccessfully in 1954 to sell 
them two tankers, and even broke up the trade ne- 
gotiations when they couldn’t get their own way. 
In such cases, there is no doubt of the impact of 
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free-world strategic trade controls on the military 
capabilities of the Soviet bloc. 

On the other hand, the Soviet bloc can obtain 
many types of cargo and fishing vessels and marine 
equipment not on the free-world embargo list. 

During the first half of 1954, deliveries of ships 
of various types from Western Europe (exclud- 
ing Finland) to the Soviet bloc amounted to $12 
million, which is well above the value of $8 mil- 
lion for the vessels delivered in the entire previous 
year. (Finland is the largest single exporter of 
ships to the Soviet bloc and made deliveries 
amounting to $46 million in 1953 and about $50 
million in 1954.) A substantial portion of these 
purchases were used vessels which are in heavy de- 
mand by the bloc. 

In addition to the deliveries in 1954, the Soviet 
bloc placed orders for a large number of new non- 
strategic-type vessels to be built in Western Eu- 
ropean shipyards for delivery in 1955 or later. 
Their interest appears to be chiefly in merchant 
ships, refrigerated ships, fishing vessels, and 
specialized harbor craft. 


Meat, Bread and Butter 


The European countries of the Soviet orbit 
bought much more food in the free world in 1954 
than in the year before. The rise appeared to 
have been checked in the latter part of the year. 
There was increasing evidence that many of the 
orders were one-shot affairs. The free-world 
farmers who furnished the foodstuffs were real- 
izing—if they had not known all along—that 
their new customers were not necessarily perma- 
nent ones. 

In any case, the amounts, whether rising or 
falling, were small in terms of the immense pop- 
ulations to be fed. A privileged few may have 
eaten better, but the imports could hardly have 
benefited the many. 

During most of 1954, meat was short in the So- 
viet Union and rationed in some other Soviet-bloc 
countries. Meat being scarce, and livestock pro- 
duction being chronically behind plan and in de- 
plorable shape, the Communists turned to the free 
world as an additional source. By October 1954, 
the Soviet Union had bought or contracted to buy 
from free-world countries 142,000 tons of beef, 
mutton, and pork. This is more than seven times 
the quantity of meat brought into the U.S.S.R. 
from the free countries in 1953. The largest sup- 
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pliers were New Zealand and Uruguay, followed 
by Argentina, Denmark, and France in that or- 
der. Soviet buyers also found meat in South 
Africa, Kenya, Canada, and Ireland. 

All these purchases made the U.S.S.R. the 
world’s third largest meat buyer in 1954. In addi- 
tion, Czechoslovakia and East Germany each com- 
mitted themselves to buy 5,000 tons in their trade 
agreements with free-world countries. 

The Soviet bloc imported more fish, too. This 
might well have been part of the attempt to deal 
with the meat shortages. Imports of 176,000 tons 
in the first half of 1954 may be compared with 
91,000 tons in the same months of 1953, and almost 
214,000 tons in all of 1953. Norway, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, Iceland, and the United Kingdom 
were the main suppliers. For Iceland and Nor- 
way, the Soviet bloc became a market of consider- 
able importance, buying 23 percent and 15 percent, 
respectively, of their fish exports in the first 11 
months of the year. 

As for butter, the U.S.S.R., in 1954 as in 1953, 
was the world’s second largest buyer and imported 
at least 28.5 thousand tons (not all countries have 
reported yet). East Germany bought almost 19,- 
000 tons, about two-thirds as much as the U.S.S.R. 
On the other hand, Poland, which was the No. 2 
buyer in the Soviet bloc in 1953, apparently ended 
its purchases. According to figures which the 
U.S.S.R. gave to the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe (Ece), almost all its but- 
ter imports in the 1953-54 season were re-exported 
to satellite countries, and the same program is 
planned for 1954-55. 

One of the most interesting of all changes in 
the pattern of Soviet-bloc imports is the recent 
influx of bread grains from the free world. This 
is especially interesting because Eastern Europe 
has traditionally relied upon grain as its leading 
export. The shifts in the Soviet bloc’s grain trade 
will be described in the next section. 


What Can the Bloc Sell? 


The problem of what to export is a perennial 
one for the U.S.S.R. and its European empire. 
The major traditional exports of most of those 
countries have been products of farm, forest, aud 
mine. Yet, these products are hungrily sought by 
those responsible for the ambitious heavy indus- 
trial program which has been the main economic 
goal of Soviet planners. Furthermore, the Com- 
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munist economic system has stacked the cards 
against agriculture. At the same time the system 
is not conducive to the production of the high- 
quality industrial goods which can compete in 
markets where the products of Western industry 
are available. 

This dilemma has gnawed at the foreign-trade 
planners of the U.S.S.R. ever since the first 5- 
year plan was started in 1928. It has come to 
plague the European satellites ever since their 
“Sovietization.” The problem in the satellites has 
been further aggravated by Moscow’s policy of 
having “first call” upon satellite production. 

Thus the sources of Soviet-bloc products that 
are exportable to the free world have been drying 
up. 

The traditional grain exports of Eastern Eu- 
rope, including the U.S.S.R., have been dwindling. 
Exports of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and corn from 
the European Soviet bloc to the free world dropped 
from 2,875,000 tons in the 1952-53 season to 1,256,- 
000 tons in the 1953-54 season. Prospects for the 
1954-55 season are no better. Contrary to all pre- 
vious practices, the Soviet-bloc countries stopped 
including grain on their list of goods available for 
export to the West, which they distributed in the 
Ece meetings. Furthermore there have been de- 
lays and cancellations in connection with the So- 
viet bloc’s existing commitments to deliver grain. 

Hungary, the former breadbasket of central 
Europe, imported large quantities of grain in 1954. 
Poland had become a net importer of grain in 1952, 
and Rumania, a grain-producing nation, has had 
severe difficulties in meeting its obligations. 

In late 1954 these countries were forced to im- 
port grain on a large scale from Western Europe, 
and to make these purchases in some cases by 
means of private Western European credits be- 
cause they were already overdrawn on their credit 
facilities with the Western government. 

Additional information on the increasing flow 
of grains—especially bread grains—from the free 
world into the “breadbasket” regions behind the 
Curtain will be available when more trade figures 
come in. The story may deserve telling in some 
future Mpac report. 

Coal from Poland is another Soviet-bloc export 
of traditional importance. It too has been declin- 
ing as an export to the free world. Most of this 
drop occurred before 1954. There was no sign of 
revival in that year. Some of the satellites were 
having difficulties in coal output. The reduced 
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exports were apparently due to both declining out- 
put and to the increase in coal requirements within 
Poland and in other Soviet-bloc countries. 

Petroleum from the U.S.S.R. and Rumania ap- 
pears to have replaced grain as the No. 1 export of 
the European Soviet bloc to the free world in 1954. 
The two commodities are fairly close in total value, 
and petroleum seems, temporarily at least, to be 
onthe way up. In quantity, the petroleum exports 
from the Soviet Union and Rumania amounted to 
4.5 million tons in 1954, compared with 1.7 million 
tons the year before. New purchasers were found, 
for the first time in some cases, in Algeria, Egypt, 
Israel, Argentina, India, and Turkey. Most of the 
exports, however, went to Western Europe, and 
made up about 5 percent of its total petroleum 
consumption. For certain countries the percent- 
age was higher; the marketing arrangements 
which had been set up in Finland and Iceland in 
19538, developed in 1954 to the point where the 
U.S.S.R. was supplying almost all the oil imports 
of these countries. 


Risks in Reliance 


The situation just mentioned concerning oil is 
not unique. There are other cases in which the 
U.S.S.R. has become the major supplier or pur- 
chaser for a given commodity in the foreign trade 
of a given free-world country. This is more often 
true in regard to Soviet purchases than sales. For 
example, in 1954 the U.S.S.R. bought 43 percent of 
Argentina’s linseed oil exports and 27 percent of 
her exports of butter; 23 percent of Iceland’s fish 
exports; and during the first half of 1954, 50 per- 
cent of Uruguay’s meat exports. 

When, as between two free-world countries, it 
is said that one of them takes a certain percentage 
of another’s exports or supplies a certain percent- 
age of its imports, this means that the numerous 
separate transactions of various private (and 
often highly competitive) individual buyers and 
sellers have been added together to compute the 
totals flowing in commerce across the national 
boundaries. 

But when we speak of the transactions between 
a free-world country and a Communist-ruled 
country, it is a different matter. On the Commu- 
nist side, the trade statistics represent the pur- 
chases or sales of a single large buyer or seller, 
the state Ministry of Trade. This single trader— 
the government—therefore has a considerable in- 
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fluence on trade patterns. When it changes its 
sales or purchase plans, either calculatedly or 
through the pressure of new economic conditions 
at home, the change can have a sharp impact. 
Sometimes the U.S.S.R.’s sudden exits and en- 
trances have created quite a stir in free-world 
markets. For example, the sudden re-emergence 
of the U.S.S.R. on manganese markets in late 
1953 and 1954 was possibly one of the various fac- 
tors disrupting and depressing India’s foreign 
markets for manganese in 1954. 

When the U.S.S.R. or another Soviet-bloc coun- 
try becomes a very large or sole supplier to a free- 
world nation, its withdrawal can result in serious 
problems. And the mere threat of withdrawal 
can generate pressures which can be exploited po- 
litically. 

For many countries, all of this is more of a 
potential problem hovering in the background of 
East-West trade than a current danger. It is, at 
present, just one of the difficulties of trading with 
the Soviet bloc. 


U.S. Citizens To Be Released 
by Soviet Government 
Press release 505 dated August 20 

The Department of State, pursuant to its con- 
tinued efforts to obtain the release of Americans 
detained in Communist-bloc countries, submitted 
a note on July 16, 1955; through the American 
Embassy in Moscow to the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs requesting the release of Wilfred 
C. Cumish and Murray Fields, missing U.S. Army 
personnel whose presence in the Soviet Union had 
been reported by returning prisoners of war of 
other nationalities. The American Embassy in 
Moscow was informed on August 19, 1955, by the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs that these two 
men would be released to American authorities. 
In addition, the Embassy was advised that a third 
American, Frederick Charles Hopkins, would also 
be released. The date and place of the release of 
the three Americans were not specified by the 
Soviet Foreign Office. 

The case of Frederick Charles Hopkins has 
never been taken up with the Soviet Government. 
His background and the circumstances of his case 
are unknown to us. Previous reports from pris- 
oners of war returning from the Soviet Union 


* Not printed. 
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had mentioned an American named “Johnny Hop- 
kins” as being held in the Soviet Union, but in- 
tensive efforts to trace a person by this name 
produced negative results. 

Pertinent data on Wilfred Cumish and Murray 
Fields follow: 
Wilfred C. Cumish 

Private, U.S. Army. Serial Number 14208431. Missing 
as of March 24, 1948, from Headquarters 7769, Military 
Intelligence Serial Detachment, Vienna, Austria. Born 
September 18, 1915, Amesbury, Mass. Next of kin: Mrs. 
Mary Cumish, 41 Merrimac Street, Amesbury, Mass. 
Murray Fields 


Formerly known as Murray Feingersch. Private, U.S. 
Army. Serial Number 10610213. Enlisted February 17, 
1947, in Germany. Missing from his unit as of June 2, 
1948. Born June 1, 1919, Brooklyn, N.Y. Next of kin: 
Mrs. Herman Bailes, 69-30 218th Street, Bayside, N.Y. 


Bulgaria Expresses Regret 
for Attack on Israeli Plane 


Following is the text of a note dated August 4 
from the Bulgarian Foreign Ministry to the Swiss 
Legation at Sofia. 

(Unofficial translation] 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Peoples’ 
Republic of Bulgaria presents its compliments to 
the Legation of Switzerland at Sofia and, in reply 
to its aide memoire of August 2, 1955) and in 
compliance with the instructions of its Govern- 
ment, has the honor to request the Legation to be 
good enough to transmit the following to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America: 


The investigation carried out by the special gov- 
ernmental commission has irrefutably determined 
the following: 


On July 27, 1955, at 7: 10 local time the aircraft 
of the Israeli airline El-Al entered Bulgarian air- 
space in the area of the town of Trn without any 
warning. After having penetrated a distance of 
40 kilometers, the aircraft overflew the towns of 
Breznik, Radomir, Stanke Dimitrov and Slagoev- 
grad, and continued on its course in a southerly 
direction. It flew over Bulgarian territory for 
approximately 200 kilometers. 

South of the town of Stanke Dimitrov the air- 
craft was intercepted by two Bulgarian fighter 


* BuLLeTIN of Aug. 15, 1955, p. 2638. 
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planes which received orders to force it to land at 
a Bulgarian airport. 

The fighter planes warned the aircraft, in ac- 
cordance with international regulations, to land. 
In spite of this, it did not obey but continued to fly 
in a southerly direction in an attempt to escape 
across the Bulgarian-Greek frontier. 

In these circumstances, the two fighter planes 
of the Bulgarian antiaircraft defense of this area, 
astonished by the behavior of the aircraft, opened 
fire, as a result of which it caught fire shortly 
thereafter and crashed in the area of the town of 
Petric. 

Adopting the conclusions of the special govern- 
mental commission responsible for the investiga- 
tion of the case, the Bulgarian Government admits 
that the causes of the unfortunate accident suf- 
fered by the El-Al aircraft may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The aircraft departed from its route, violated 
the frontier of the Bulgarian State, and without 
any warning penetrated deeply into the interior 
of Bulgarian airspace. Equipped with the most 
modern aerial navigating instruments, it could not 
have failed to be aware of the fact that it had vio- 
lated Bulgarian airspace. Even after having been 
warned, it did not obey but continued to fly toward 
the south in the direction of the Bulgarian-Greek 
frontier. 

2. The Bulgarian antiaircraft defense units 
manifested a certain haste and did not take all the 
steps required to force the aircraft to obey and to 
land. 

3. The Bulgarian Government likewise consid- 
ers it necessary to point out the fact that over a 
period of many years, not respecting the sover- 
eignty of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, cer- 
tain elements have allowed themselves systemati- 
cally to violate the Bulgarian frontier. During 
recent years numerous illegal flights over the Bul- 
garian frontier by aircraft of undetermined na- 
tionality have been noted in Bulgaria. During 
these illegal flights, diversionists have been para- 
chuted into Bulgarian territory, equipped with 
arms, radios, and other equipment. The Govern- 
ment of the Peoples’ Republic of Bulgaria has 
protested on several occasions to the Secretariat of 
the United Nations Organization, but unfortu- 
nately without result. All this created an atmos- 
phere of tension which required steps to be taken 
to safeguard the security of the State. It was in 
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such an atmosphere of tension that the unfortu- 
nate accident to the Israeli plane became possible. 


The Bulgarian Government and people express 
once again their profound regret for this great 
disaster which has caused the death of completely 
innocent people. The Bulgarian Government ar- 
dently desires that such incidents should never 
happen again. It will cause to be identified and 
punished those guilty of causing the catastrophe 
to the Israeli plane and will take all the necessary 
steps to insure that such catastrophes are not re- 
peated on Bulgarian territory. 

The Bulgarian Government sympathizes deeply 
with the relatives of the victims and is prepared 
to assume responsibility for compensation due to 
their families, as well as its share of compensation 
for material damage incurred. 


German Agency Established 
for External Restitution 


Press release 497 dated August 16 


The Federal Republic of Germany has estab- 
lished an administrative agency for external res- 
titution in accordance with the provisions of 
chapter 5 of the Convention on the Settlement of 
Matters Arising Out of the War and the Occupa- 
tion, as amended.? The address of the agency is as 
follows: 


Bundesamt fuer aeussere Restitutionen 
63 Luisenstrasse 
Bad Homburg v. d. H., Germany 


The agency will have the responsibility for 
searching for, recovering, and restituting jewelry, 
silverware, antique furniture, and cultural prop- 
erty which was removed from territory occupied 
by Germany under the circumstances specified in 
the Convention. The agency will also receive and 
render decisions on certain compensation claims 
with respect to property removed from territory 
occupied by Germany that was utilized, destroyed, 
or otherwise disposed of after identification in 
Germany. 

Particular attention is called to the provisions 
of chapter 5 of the Settlement Convention which 
place limitations on the time for filing the various 
types of applications and claims with the agency. 


*S. Doc. 11, 84th Cong., 1st sess., p. 96. 
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Economic and Military Talks 
With Republic of Korea 


Following is the text of a joint communique 
issued on August 15 at Washington at the conclu- 
sion of discussions held between the U.S. Govern- 
ment and the Government of the Republic of 
Korea, together with the text of an amendment to 
the Agreed Minute of November 17, 1954.1 The 
amendment was signed at Washington on August 
12 by Assistant Secretary Walter S. Robertson. and 
Korean Ambassador You Chan Yang. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


Press release 493 dated August 15 

Economic and military discussions between the 
Government of the Republic of Korea and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States which have taken 
place in Washington for the last several weeks 
have been concluded. 

The military discussions covered a wide range 
of aid and supply matters. On the economic side 
the talks focused on exchange rate problems and 
related subjects, including discussion of the steps 
each government should take to speed up the re- 
construction and rehabilitation program which is 
designed to enable Korea to become self-support- 
ing with a stabilized economy as rapidly as possi- 
ble. There was an extensive exchange of informa- 
tion and a fruitful joint appraisal of those aspects 
of the Korean economy which affect its future 
stability, 

As an outgrowth of these discussions between 
the two governments, the Republic of Korea an- 
nounced its intention to establish the rate of ex- 
change between the Korean hwan and the U.S. 
dollar at 500 hwan to one U.S. dollar. This rate 
will be applicable to the foreign exchange trans- 
actions of the Government of the Republic of 
Korea, to purchases of hwan by the U.S. Forces in 
Korea, and with certain limited exceptions to U.S. 
aid furnished in the form of imports into Korea. 
The Government of the United States will cooper- 
ate with the Government of Korea in its efforts to 
prevent further inflation and to develop a stabi- 
lized economic situation within the limits of re- 
sources made available for this purpose. 

As with other questions related to the United 
States aid program to Korea, further consideration 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 29, 1954, p. 810. 
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will be given in Seoul to those matters that have 
been discussed here which have continuing interest. 

The two Governments have welcomed this op- 
portunity to exchange views and reach under- 
standings in a spirit of friendly cooperation on a 
wide range of topics important to the achievement 
of mutual objectives. 


AMENDMENT TO AGREED MINUTE 


Press release 499 dated August 16 

Effective August 15, 1955, paragraph 1 of Ap- 
pendix A of the Agreed Minute between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States of America and the 
Republic of Korea signed November 17, 1954, is 
amended as follows: 

The official exchange rate of 500 hwan to 1 
United States dollar which is to be established by 
the Republic of Korea on August 15, 1955 as the 
rate for all foreign exchange transactions of the 
Government of the Republic of Korea and its 
agencies, will be applicable to United States aid 
furnished for the importation of goods and serv- 
ices into Korea except the following: (a) coal 
of United States origin which will be priced dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956 at a rate 
not less than 40 percent of the official rate; (b) 
fertilizer which will be priced immediately at a 
rate not less than 50 percent of the official rate, to be 
increased to the official rate not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1956; (c) investment type commodities 
for non-revenue producing projects; and (d) re- 
lief supplies. Investment type commodities for 
revenue producing projects will be priced at the 
official rate unless the Combined Economic Board 
recommends a reduction either through differen- 
tial exchange rates or subsidies. 

The official rate will apply to purchases of hwan 
by the United States Forces in Korea. 

The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica will cooperate with the Government of the 
Republic of Korea in its efforts to develop a sta- 
bilized economic situation in Korea within the 
limits of resources made available for this pur- 
pose. In this regard both Governments will pay 
particular attention to the objectives of expedi- 
tious action leading to the speedy implementa- 
tion of the aid program. 

Arrangements existing prior to the effective 
date of this amendment to Appendix A of the 
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Agreed Minute of November 17, 1954 with re- 
spect to acquisition of hwan by the United States 
including those arrangements authorized by the 
original paragraph 1 of Appendix A of the said 
Agreed Minute will be suspended as long as the 
foregoing arrangements work out in practice to 
the mutual satisfaction of both Governments. 


Meeting of ANZUS Council 


Press release 494 dated August 15 

A regular annual meeting of the ANzus Coun- 
cil has been called for September 24. 

The Council is the tripartite consultative body 
established under the provisions of the Security 
Treaty between Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United States. This treaty has been in effect 
since April 1952. 

Secretary Dulles is the U. S. representative on 
the Council. The Australian representative is 
Richard G. Casey, Minister for External Affairs. 
T. L. Macdonald, Minister of External Affairs, 
will represent New Zealand. 

The prospective meeting coincides with the 
plans of the Australian and New Zealand Min- 
isters to attend the opening of the U.N. General 
Assembly. 

It is expected that the meeting will take place 
in Washington. 


Discussion of Pacific Fisheries 


Press release 503 dated August 18 

The United States Section of the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission has an- 
nounced it will hold a meeting at Juneau, Alaska, 
with its Advisory Committee on September 6 and 
7, 1955. 

On the afternoon of September 7 there will be 
an open session to which the public is invited to 
hear and discuss the North Pacific fishery prob- 
lems under the purview of the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission. 

The United States Commissioners on the In- 
ternational North Pacific Fisheries Commission 
are: 

Edward W. Allen, Seattle, Wash. 
Milton E. Brooding, San Francisco, Calif. 


John H. Clawson, Anchorage, Alaska 
John L. Farley, Washington, D.C. 
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Current Legislation on Foreign Policy: 


83d Congress, 2d Session 


St. Lawrence Seaway Manual. A compilation of docu- 
ments on the Great Lakes Seaway project and the cor- 
related power development. S. Doc. 165, November 15, 
1954. 254 pp. 


84th Congress, 1st Session 


Communist China and Illicit Narcotic Traffic. Hearings 
before the subcommittee to investigate the administra- 
tion of the Internal Security Act and other internal 
security laws of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
March 8, 18, 19, and May 13, 1955. 100 pp. 

Disposal of Agricultural Surpluses—General. Hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry on administration of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 and other acts relating to the disposal of surplus 
agricultural commodities. Part II: March 9-11, 14, 
15, 17, 21, 25, 28, 31, April 1, May 24, and June 2, 1955. 
557 pp. 

Operation of Article VII, NATO Status of Forces Treaty. 
Hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Armed Services to review operation of article 
VII of the agreement between the parties to the North 
Atlantic Treaty regarding the status of their forces. 
March 29, 31, and June 21, 1955. 79 pp. 

Review of the United Nations Charter. Hearings before 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations on proposals to amend or otherwise modify 
existing international peace and security organizations, 
including the United Nations. Part12. April 18, 20-22, 
25, and May 3, 1955. 415 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1955. Hearings before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. May 25, 26, June 8-10, 
and 13-17, 1955. 807 pp. 

Austrian State Treaty. Message from the President trans- 
mitting the State Treaty for the Re-establishment of an 
Independent and Democratic Austria, signed at Vienna 
on May 15, 1955. S. Exec. G, June 1, 1955. 43 pp. 

Overseas Economic Operations. Letter from Chairman, 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, transmitting a report on overseas 
economic operations, pursuant to Public Law 108, 83d 
Congress. H*> Doc. 175, June 6, 1955. 75 pp. 

Amendments to Refugee Relief Act of 1953. Hearings be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary on S. 1794, S. 2113, and S. 2149, bills to amend 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 so as to relax certain 
requirements for qualifying under such act. June 8, 9, 
14, 16, and 21, 1955. 291 pp. 

Mutual Security Appropriations for 1956. Hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. June 9, 10, 14, 17, 22-24, 27-29, 1955. 
669 pp. 

Customs Simplification Act of 1955. Report to accompany 
H. R. 6040. H. Rept. 858, June 18, 1955. 28 pp. 

Status of Nations Under Communist Control. Hearing 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on 
S. Res. 116, favoring discussion at the coming Geneva 
conference of the status of nations under Communist 
control. June 21, 1955. 32 pp. 

Favoring Discussion at the Coming Geneva Conference of 
the Status of Nations Under Communist Control. Ad- 
verse report to accompany S. Res. 116. S. Rept. 621, 
June 21, 1955. 5 pp. 

Making Certain Increases in the Annuities of Annuitants 
Under the Foreign Service Retirement and Disability 
System. Report to accompany S. 1287. S. Rept. 620, 
June 21, 1955. 4 pp. 
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U.S. Government Assistance to Binational Centers Overseas 


by Edmund R. Murphy 


The U.S. Government’s program of assistance 
to the variously called cultural institutes, cul- 
tural centers, and binational centers overseas dates 
from 1940. At that time the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, under Nelson 
Rockefeller, on the recommendation of interested 
Foreign Service officers and American business- 
men in Latin America and in cooperation with the 
Department of State, formulated projects designed 
to encourage and augment the work of private, 
pro-American organizations abroad. Binational 
centers had been founded spontaneously by local 
groups some years before in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, Haiti, Peru, and Venezuela. 

Such private organizations as the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the American Coun- 
cil on Education, and the American Library As- 
sociation made significant contributions to the pro- 
gram’s early development. Between 1943 and 1953 
the Department of State was responsible for the 
U.S. program of assistance to binational centers. 
Since August 1, 1953, it has been administered by 
the United States Information Agency. 

The typical binational center in Latin America 
is a private, nonprofit, educational organization, 
incorporated under the laws of the host govern- 
ment and dedicated, according to the terms of its 
charter, to cultural interchange and the fostering 
of understanding with the United States. It is 
nonpolitical and nonsectarian in character. Prom- 
inent foreign nationals and Americans resident 
abroad are usually responsible for the foundation 
of such a center, and both groups serve on the gov- 
erning board which directs the center and deter- 
mines its policies. 
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The U.S. Government began its program by 
offering assistance to seven binational centers, all 
of them in Latin America. The annual budget 
for the assistance program did not exceed $200,000 
until 1944. In 1952 the same pattern of aid was 
extended to similar organizations in the Near and 
Far East. In 1955, 34 centers were participating 





An earlier article by Mr. Murphy on the U.S. pro- 
gram of assistance to binational centers overseas 
appeared in the BULLETIN of October 26, 1947, p. 804. 











in the program and 12 others received limited as- 
sistance. Annual U.S. support levels now approx- 
imate $1 million, with the greater part of this sum 
devoted to paying the salaries and travel expenses 
of the American citizens assigned to work in the 
centers. 

Centers of the type which developed in Latin 
America, and which now exists in Tehran, An- 
kara, Rangoon, and Bangkok, carry out their aim 
through classes in English for adults; collections 
of American books in English and in appropriate 
foreign languages; general cultural and social 
programs comprising lectures, exhibits, movie 
showings, concerts, and receptions on important 
national holidays; and a variety of club activities. 
In addition, in conjunction with Ministries of 
Education, they organize special training courses 
for foreign teachers of English, handle important 
aspects of exchange of persons programs, and serve 
often as a meeting place for organizations of stu- 
dents and scholars who have studied in the United 
States. 
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Financial Support 


The centers are supported principally by fees 
charged for English classes, by contributions from 
individuals and from American or foreign com- 
panies, and by membership dues. They receive, in 
addition, some income from sale of publications 
and other miscellaneous sources. In some coun- 
tries they are accorded franking privileges, and in 
a few others Federal or State governments have 
provided cash subventions or land grants. The 
gross local income for these centers in 1954 
amounted to $1,329,687, which was used princi- 
pally for rent, utilities, and the payment of salaries 
of personnel locally employed, including teachers, 
clerks, and custodians. The local income covered 
97 percent of local operating expenses, not includ- 
ing the salaries of U.S. personnel provided to the 
centers on grant. 

United States assistance to the binational cen- 
ters consists largely of supplying American ad- 
ministrators, directors of courses, and teachers of 
English to the institutions to organize their cul- 
tural programs and to give professional character 
to their language instruction. During fiscal year 
1955 the Usta supplied a total of 77 Americans at 
a total cost of approximately $750,000, which in- 
cluded salaries, allowances, travel, per diem, bag- 
gage, and shipment of cars and household effects. 
These American citizens are awarded grants sim- 
ilar to those given to exchange professors, so that 
they may be assigned abroad as employees of a 
foreign educational institution (i. e., a binational 
center). Although they receive their salaries and 
other payments through U.S. Foreign Service 
posts, they are not, for most purposes, considered 
employees of the U.S. Government. 

In addition to personnel, the U.S. Information 
Agency also provides grants of cash for current 
operating deficits and for the promotion of spe- 
cial projects—such as seminars for the training of 
foreign English teachers. Materials suitable for 
promotion of the centers’ programs are also pro- 
vided, usually in the form of books, magazine sub- 
scriptions, phonograph records, reproductions of 
American art, library and instructional supplies, 
and office supplies and equipment. The total of 
U.S. assistance during 1954, including personnel, 
cash grants, and materials provided to the 31 then 
existing centers, amounted to $703,196, which sum 
represented 35 percent of the total spent from all 
U.S. and foreign sources on the program during 
that year. 
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Each binational center is adapted to meet the 
needs and interests of the community it serves, and 
each has its distinctive characteristics by virtue 
of varying local legal requirements, local customs, 
and the history of each individual center. How- 
ever, a detailed examination of one center may 
contribute to a better understanding of the pro- 
gram as a whole. 


The Center at Mexico City 


The binational center at Mexico City, known as 
the Instituto Mexicano-Norteamericano de Fela- 
ciones Culturales, was founded in 1942 and func- 
tioned as a part of the famous Benjamin Frank- 
lin Library until 1947. In that year it was incor- 
porated as a nonprofit, civil association. It 
elected an independent board of directors and 
moved to an old, converted residence on Yucatan 
Avenue, where there were about 10 classrooms and 
some space for social and cultural activities and 
a small library. The American Society of Mexico 
contributed funds to build an auditorium suitable 
for public functions. Rapid increases in enroll- 
ment compelled the rental of an additional build- 
ing, so that the center now has a branch near the 
School of Philosophy and Letters of the National 
University. Last year the main center was moved 
from Yucatan Avenue to a more adequate locale 
on Hamburgo Street, and it is currently conduct- 
ing a fund-raising campaign for the purchase of 
the building which it presently occupies. 

The center’s board of directors numbers 11 per- 
sons, of whom 4 are Americans resident in Mex- 
ico. The others are Mexicans, all of them prom- 
inent in the business, professional, and intellec- 
tual life of Mexico. The U.S. cultural attaché 
serves as an ex officio member of the board, but he 
has no vote in the center’s affairs. The president 
of the board, Julio Jiminez Rueda, is a career 
professor at the National University and one of 
Mexico’s outstanding literary figures. 

Francis C. St. John currently administers the 
center’s program on grant from the U.S. Govern- 
ment. He isa veteran of World War II, received 
a Ph.D. degree in romance languages from Har- 
vard University, and formerly taught at Amherst 
and Smith Colleges. Two other American citi- 
zens are employed on grant. The center employs 
an additional 30 teachers locally. 

Enrollment in the center’s English classes has 
increased from about 2,150 students in 1947 to 
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approximately 4,400 in 1955. Most of the text- 
books used were written by Americans on the 
teaching staff. The content of English instruc- 
tion is designed to arouse interest in and to inform 
about the United States. The center sponsors an 
annual seminar for in-service training of Mexican 
teachers of English. This program is worked out 
in cooperation with, and is partially financed by, 
the Mexican Ministry of Public Education. The 
Ministry gives special recognition and promotion 
to English teachers who have completed the sem- 
inar courses. 

A variety of programs and activities is spon- 
sored by the center, including a creative writing 
center which is supported largely through schol- 
arships made available by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. Its exhibits, concerts, dramatic presenta- 
tions, movie showings, lectures, and social events 
attracted a total public attendance of about 60,000 
persons in 1954. In addition there are student 
clubs devoted to music, art, photography, arche- 
ology, folk dancing, and other student interests. 

The staff of the center does most of the initial 
interviewing of Mexican applicants for scholar- 
ships to study in the United States. It adminis- 
ters the English-language examinations to them, 
as well as special examinations to students wish- 
ing to qualify for entrance into U.S. colleges 
and universities. Recommendation of candidates 
for U.S. Government scholarships offered under 
the International Educational Exchange Program 
of the Department of State is made by a binational 
committee which interlocks with the center’s board 
of directors. 

The center provides a number of services, in- 
cluding an employment service for its students. 
Sears Roebuck of Mexico, as well as a number of 
other companies, have used this service and have 
paid the fees of their employees for English in- 
struction at the center. When F. W. Woolworth 
opened a Mexican branch, it recruited a large part 
of its employees from the binational center be- 
cause persons who knew English were needed. The 
center maintains lists of persons who wish to ex- 
change language lessons, and introduces American 
tourists to Mexicans and to Mexican life. 

The center sponsors the Mexican Association 
of Teachers of English, provides them with a 
place to meet, and assists in the development of 
a program designed to improve their professional 
qualifications. Services are also provided to the 
Experiment in International Living, the Asso- 
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ciation of Ex-Becarios (Mexicans who have 
studied in the United States), the Mexican Com- 
posers Center, the Parent Teachers Association, 
and the Child Study Group of the American 
School at Mexico City. 

During 1954 the center’s total local income 
amounted to $132,558, a sum sufficient, under 
normal conditions, to pay all local operating 
expenses, exclusive of the salaries of the three 
Americans provided by the Usta. 

Binational organizations similar to the center 
at Mexico City have long existed in other parts 
of the world. There are at least 10 in Europe, 
most of them nationwide in scope and some of 
them affiliated with the Pan European Congress 
of European-American Associations with head- 
quarters at Brussels. Some were privately 
founded, like the Austro-American Institute, 
which dates back to 1926; others, like France- 
Etats-Unis, are of more recent origin and were de- 
veloped in part with foreign currencies (counter- 
part funds) available to the United States for 
expenditure abroad. In Germany, and also in 
Japan, some of the Army-founded and unilater- 
ally operated centers have been turned over to 
municipalities, which assumed some share of the 
responsibility for operating and financing them. 

Although these European societies and the 
“converted” German and Japanese centers are 
sometimes referred to as binational centers, they 
are not included in the figures discussed in this 
account, because the pattern of cooperation with 
them has been different and centralized records 
on their financing and activities are not available. 
They do not receive the services of Americans on 
grant, nor do they generally receive any substan- 
tial local income from fees for English-language 
instruction. They do, however, sponsor programs 
similar to those already described, and their ob- 
jectives are not materially different from those 
of the centers which originated in the American 
Republics. 


Furthering the Objectives of U.S. Foreign Policy 
While the binational centers are independent 
institutions, they cooperate in many ways to fur- 
ther the objectives of U.S. foreign policy. They 
undertake a variety of activities to increase under- 
standing and promote friendship with the United 
States. They are an important link with exchange 
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of persons programs. They also promote themes 
of interest to the Department of State and the 
U.S. Information Agency through books, pam- 
phlets, exhibits, movies, and lectures by prom- 
inent American and foreign nationals. In some 
localities they have aided the overseas training 
programs of the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration (now the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration), and they have helped to inform 
foreign audiences about the nature of the tech- 
nical assistance aspects of U.S. policy. In other 
areas of the world their language programs have 
aided U.S. military objectives by giving intensive 
English-language instruction to large numbers of 
foreign army officers. Over a quarter of a million 
foreign students have enrolled in their English 
classes during the past 14 years. They make a 
significant contribution to the improvement of the 
professional qualifications of foreign teachers of 
the English language. With assistance from the 
Usta, the centers in 1954 sponsored 27 seminars 
which helped to train about 1,600 foreign teach- 
ers of English in 16 countries. 

The binationa] centers provide many services to 
our Foreign Service posts by organizing recep- 
tions for visiting Americans and by helping to 
teach Foreign Service officers and their families 
the language of the countries of assignment. The 
reference services of their libraries supply more 
and more information to writers, journalists, 
teachers, and government workers abroad to help 
them give background and authenticity to their 
interpretations of the United States. The total 
effect is an active group of foreign nationals who 
are interested in helping to present the facts about 
the United States and its policies, and who are 
therefore helping to support the prestige of the 
United States abroad. Their work does much to 
encourage acceptance of the United States as a 
bulwark of democracy and as a leader of all peo- 
ples who aspire to peace with freedom. 


©Mr. Murphy, author of the above article, is a 
policy and planning officer with the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency. 


Letters of Credence 


Saudi Arabia 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Saudi 
Arabia, Abdullah Al-Khayall, presented his cre- 
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dentials to the President on August 11. For the 
text of the Ambassador’s remarks and the text 
of the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 486. 


Revocation of Proclamation on 
Courts of Foreign Forces in U.S. 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


White House press release dated August 5 

The President on August 5 issued a proclama- 
tion revoking a wartime proclamation (No. 2626 
of October 11, 1944)? which implemented the act 
of June 30, 1944, authorizing the operation of 
service courts and courts-martial of friendly for- 
eign forces within the United States. 

The act of 1944 became operative upon a finding 
and declaration by the President that the powers 
and privileges therein provided for were neces- 
sary for the maintenance of discipline. Procla- 
mation 2626 made such finding and declaration 
with respect to the military, naval, and air forces 
of the United Kingdom and Canada. 

In 1951 the United States entered into an inter- 
national agreement between the parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty regarding the status of 
their armed forces, which was ratified by the Sen- 
ate on July 15, 1953, and which provided generally 
for the powers and privileges with respect to the 
exercise of jurisdiction over offenses committed 
by members of the armed forces of the countries 
parties thereto.?, Both the United Kingdom and 
Canada were signatories of, and have ratified, the 
agreement. The powers and privileges agreed to 
in the Status of Forces Agreement differ in some 
respects from those provided for by the act of 
June 30, 1944. 

Since jurisdiction will be exercised in accord- 
ance with the agreement, continued implementa- 
tion of the 1944 act is no longer necessary and the 
revocation of Proclamation 2626 will prevent pos- 
sible misunderstanding as to the proper proce- 
dure to be followed by the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and Canada in exercising juris- 
diction over members of their forces while sta- 
tioned in the United States. 


19 Fed. Reg. 12403. 
? Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2846. 
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PROCLAMATION 3107: 


WHEREAS under the authority vested in him by section 
6 of the act of June 30, 1944, entitled “An Act to imple- 
ment the jurisdiction of service courts of friendly foreign 
forces within the United States, and for other purposes” 
(58 Stat. 645), the President of the United States by 
Proclamation No. 2626 of October 11, 1944, extended the 
powers and privileges provided in that act to the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom and the Government of 
Canada; and 

WHenrras the United States has entered into an inter- 
national agreement entitled “An Agreement between the 
Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty Regarding the Status 
of Their Forces”, which was signed at London on June 
19, 1951, and ratified by the Senate on July 15, 1953; and 

Whereas the Government of the United Kingdom and 
the Government of Canada are signatories of that agree- 
ment; and 

Wueneas Article VII of that agreement grants specific 
powers and privileges to the parties thereto, including the 
Government of the United Kingdom and the Government 
of Canada, with respect to the jurisdiction over offenses 
committed by members of their armed forces: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting under and 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by section 6 of the 
aforesaid act of June 30, 1944, do find and declare that 
the powers and privileges provided in that act to imple- 
ment the jurisdiction of courts-martial or other military 
tribunals of friendly foreign forces within the United 
States are no longer necessary for the maintenance of 
discipline of the military, naval, or air forces of the 
United Kingdom and Canada within the United States; 
and I hereby revoke the aforesaid Proclamation No. 2626 
of October 11, 1944. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fifth day of August 

in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 

[sEAL] fifty-five, and of the Independence of the United 

States of America the one hundred and 


By the President: 


JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State. 


eightieth. 


Amendment to Public Law 480 


Statement by the President 
White House press release dated August 12 


I have today approved S. 2253 “To reemphasize 
trade development as the primary purpose of title 


90 Fed. Reg. 5805. 
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I of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954.” When I signed the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 a year ago? I expected that constructive 
benefits would result from the disposal of agricul- 
tural surplus commodities abroad under the provi- 
sions and safeguards of that legislation. The 
experience of the past year, during which agree- 
ments providing for the sale of surplus commodi- 
ties valued at $469 million have been reached with 
17 nations, has proved that hope to have been well 
founded.? The agreements have been negotiated 
so as to safeguard usual marketings of the United 
States and to avoid undue disruption of world 
prices and world markets. The foreign currencies 
accruing from the sales are programed for eco- 
nomic developmental loans, market development, 
educational exchange, and various United States 
expenditures abroad, with substantial benefit to 
both the recipient countries and ourselves. This 
program should lay the basis for a permanent 
expansion of our agricultural exports on a normal 
commercial basis. 

This amendment to Public Law 480 will permit 
the expanded future operation of this program 
within the same safeguards existing in the basic 
law. I take pride in the cooperative and construc- 
tive manner in which this program has operated 
during the past year. I feel sure that a continu- 
ation of the same spirit will make possible an 
expanded effort of greater mutual benefit during 
the coming year and an eventual replacement of 
this program by expanded commercial sales. 


Approval of Appropriation Act 
for Mutual Security Program 


Statement by the President 
White House press release dated August 2 

I have today approved H.R. 7224, the Mutual 
Security Appropriation Act, 1956, which appro- 
priates $2,765,875,000 for further carrying out the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

There are several provisions in the act relating 
to direct forces support and defense support where 
particular countries are named as eligible recip- 


? BULLETIN of Aug. 2, 1954, p. 165. 

? For texts of progress reports on the administration of 
P. L. 480, see ibid., Jan. 31, 1955, p. 200, and Aug. 1, 
1955, p. 197. 
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ients of assistance in specified amounts. I regard 
these provisions as authorizations, and also ¢s 
limitations on the availability of the amounts 
specified, rather than as directives. To construe 
them otherwise would raise substantial constitu- 
tional questions. 


Mrs. Houghton Appointed Member of 
Refugee Relief Advisory Group 


Press release 496 dated August 16 
Mrs. Dorothy D. Houghton, whose resignation 

as Deputy Director of the International Coop- 

eration Administration becomes effective Septem- 
ber 1, has been appointed a member of the Public 

Advisory Group of the Refugee Relief Program.’ 
Secretary Dulles, making this announcement 

on August 16, said: 

“The Department is fortunate that Mrs. Hough- 
ton’s knowledge gained in her extensive experi- 
ences as head of the U.S. Escapee Program for 
the last 214 years will be made available to the 
Refugee Relief Program.” 

Pierce J. Gerety, Deputy Administrator of the 
Refugee Program, expressed “genuine pleasure 
and satisfaction” that Mrs. Houghton has con- 
sented to be of advisory service. 

The Advisory Group was organized for the 
purpose of advising officials of the Refugee Relief 
Program in the operation of the program and in 
coordinating the program with activities of wel- 
fare and service organizations concerned with 
migration and resettlement problems. The Ad- 
visory Group also assists in stimulating commu- 
nity interest in the refugee program of the State 
Department. 

The group is composed of persons identified 
with welfare and service organizations, industry, 
labor, and agriculture. Its members serve with- 
out salary, and Mr. Gerety acts as chairman ex 
officio. 

Present members of the group are: 

Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Chairman of the Refugee Relief Program 
Committee of the American Council of Voluntary Agen- 
cies for Foreign Service 


Roland Elliott, Director, Immigration Services, Church 
World Service, First Vice Chairman of the Refugee Re- 


*For an article by Mrs. Houghton on “Assistance to 
Escapees,” see BULLETIN of Mar. 14, 1955, p. 415. 
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lief Program Committee of the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service 

Miss Cordelia Cox, Lutheran Refugee Service, Second 
Vice Chairman of the Refugee Relief Program Com- 
mittee of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service 

Arthur Greenleigh, Executive Director, United H1as 
Service, Inc. 

Dr, William S. Bernard, Executive Director, American 
Federation of International Institutes, Inc. 

Mrs. Papiana Schaufuss, Executive Secretary and Direc- 
tor of Overseas Operations, Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 
Walter H. Bieringer of Canton, Mass., Chairman of the 
Massachusetts Governor’s Committee on the Refugee 

Program 


Representatives for employer, labor, and agri- 
culture groups remain to be appointed. 


Provisional Agenda of 
Tenth General Assembly ' 


U.N. doc. A/2915 dated July 22 


1. Opening of the session by the Chairman of the dele- 

gation of the Netherlands 

. Minute of silent prayer or meditation 

Appointment of a Credentials Committee 

. Election of the President 

. Constitution of the Main Committees and election of 

officers 

. Election of Vice-Presidents 

7. Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 
12, paragraph 2, of the Charter 

8. Adoption of the agenda 

9. Opening of the general debate 

10. Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the 
Organization 

11. Report of the Security Council 

12. Report of the Economic and Social Council 

13. Report of the Trusteeship Council 

14. Election of three non-permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council 

15. Election of six members of the Economic and Social 
Council 

16. Election of two merabers of the Trusteeship Council 

17. Regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all 
armed forces and all armaments. Conclusion of an 
international convention (treaty) on the reduction of 
armaments and the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen 
and other weapons of mass destruction: report of the 
Disarmament Commission (resolution 808 A (IX) of 
4 November 1954) 

18. International conference on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy: report of the Secretary-General (reso- 
lution 810 B (IX) of 4 December 1954) 

19. The Korean question (resolution 811 (IX) of 11 
December 1954) 


Om OO PS 


oO 


~ 


*To convene Sept. 20 at U.N. Headquarters, N. Y. 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


25. 


26. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31 


Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union 
of South Africa : report of the Secretary-General (res- 
olution 816 (IX) of 4 November 1954) 

Admission of new Members to the United Nations: 
reports of the Security Council and of the Committee 
of Good Offices (resolution 817 (IX) of 23 November 
1954) 

Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East (resolutions 302 (IV) of 8 December 1949 
and 818 (IX) of 4 December 1954) 

The question of race conflict in South Africa resulting 
from the policies of apartheid of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa: report of the United Na- 
tions Commission on the racial situation in the Union 
of South Africa (resolution 820 (IX) of 14 December 
1954) 

. Economic development of under-developed countries: 


(a) Question of the establishment of a special United 
Nations fund for economic development: report 
submitted in accordance with resolution 822 (IX) 
of 11 December 1954 

Question of the establishment of an international 
finance corporation: report of the Economic and 
Social Council (resolution 823 (IX) of 11 De- 
cember 1954) 

Programmes of technical assistance: report of 
the Economic and Social Council (resolution 831 
D (IX) of 26 November 1954) 


Report of the Agent General of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency (resolution 410 A (V) 
of 1 December 1950) 

Question of assistance to Libya: report of the Secre- 
tary-General (resolution 726 (VIII) of 8 December 
1953) : 

. Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (resolutions 428 (V) of 14 December 1950 
and 832 (IX) of 21 October 1954) 

Draft international covenants on human rights (res- 
olution 833 (IX) of 4 December 1954) 
Recommendations concerning international respect 
for the right. of peoples and nations to self-determina- 
tion: report of the Economie and Social Council (res- 
olution 887 (IX) of 14 December 1954) 

Question of South West Africa: 


(b 


~ 


~~ 


(ce 


(a) Voting procedure on questions relating to reports 
and petitions concerning the Territory of South 
West Africa: advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice (resolution 904 (IX) of 23 No- 
vember 1954) 

Report of the Committee on South West Africa 
(resolutions 749 A (VIII) of 28 November 1953 
and 851 (IX) of 23 November 1954) 


(b 


— 


. Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter: reports 
of the Secretary-General and of the Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Territories: 


(a) Information on social conditions 
(b) Information on other conditions 
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32 


33 


34. 


36. 


37 
38 


39. 


40 


41 


(c) General questions relating to the transmission and 
and examination of information 

(d) Offers of study and training facilities under Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 845 (IX) of 22 November 
1954 


. Consideration of communications relating to the ces- 
sation of the transmission of information under Ar- 
ticle 73 e of the Charter: reports of the Secretary- 
General and of the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories: 


(a) Communication from the Government of the Neth- 
erlands concerning the Netherlands Antilles and 
Surinam (resolution 747 (VIII) of 27 November 
1953 ) 

(b) Other communications, if any 

(c) Procedures concerning the consideration of com- 
munications (resolution 850 (IX) of 22 November 
1954) 


. Question of the renewal of the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories: report of 
the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories (resolution 646 (VII) of 10 Decem- 
ber 1952) 

Election, if required, to fill vacancies in the member- 
ship of the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 


5. The Togoland unification problem and the future 


of the Trust Territory of Togoland under British ad- 
ministration: report of the Trusteeship Council (reso- 
lution 860 (IX) of 14 December 1954) 

Financial reports and accounts and reports of the 
Board of Auditors: 


(a) United Nations, for the financial year ended 31 De- 

cember 1954 

United Nations Children’s Fund, for the financial 

year ended 31 December 1954 

(ec) United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pal- 

estine Refugees in the Near East, for the financial 

year ended 30 June 1955. 

United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, 

for the financial year ended 30 June 1955 

(e) United Nations Refugee Emergency Fund, for the 
financial year ended 31 December 1954 


(b) 


(d 


~— 


. Supplementary estimates for the financial year 1955 


. Budget estimates for the financial year 1956 
Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of 
subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly 


(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budge- 
tary Questions 

(b) Committee on Contributions 

(c) Board of Auditors 

(d) Investments Committee: confirmation of the ap- 
pointment made by the Secretary-General 

(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal 

(f) United Nations Staff Pension Committee 


. Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budg- 


etary Funds 


. Headquarters of the United Nations: report of the 
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Secretary-General (resolution 877 (IX) of 4 Decem- 
ber 1954) 


. Scale of assessments for the apportionment of the ex- 


penses of the United Nations: report of the Committee 
on Contributions (resolution 876 (IX) of 4 December 
1954) 


3. Review of audit procedures of the United Nations and 


the specialized agencies: reports of the Secretary- 
General and the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions (resolution 871 (IX) 
of 29 October 1954) 


44. United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


53. 


(a) Annual report of the United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Board 

(b) Report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension 
Board on the third actuarial valuation of the 
United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund as of 30 
September 1954. 

(c) Amendments to the Regulations of the United Na- 
tions Joint Staff Pension Fund: report of the 
United Nations Joint Staff Pension Board, includ- 
ing report on article XI (resolution 772 (VIII) of 
27 November 1953) 

(d) Acceptance by the specialized agencies of the juris- 
diction of the United Nations Administrative Tri- 
bunal in matters involving applications alleging 
non-observance of the regulations of the United 
Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: report of the 
Secretary-General (resolution 771 (VIII) of 27 
November 1953) 


Review of the staff regulations and of the principles 
and standards progressively applied thereto: report 
of the Secretary-General (resolution 782 C (VIII) of 
9 December 1953) 

Administrative and budgetary co-ordination between 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies: re- 
ports of the Secretary-General and of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions 

Audit reports relating to expenditure by specialized 
agencies of technical assistance funds allocated from 
the Special Account (resolution 519 A (VI) of 12 
January 1952) 

Organization of the Secretariat: report of the Secre- 
tary-General (resolution 886 (IX) of 17 December 
1954) 

Use of income derived from the Staff Assessment 
Plan: report of the Secretary-General (resolution 
893 (TX) of 17 December 1954) 


. Report of the Special Committee on Review of Ad- 


ministrative Tribunal Judgments (resolution 888 


(IX) of 17 December 1954) 


. Report of the International Law Commission on the 


work of its seventh session 


. Question of the correction of votes in the General 


Assembly and its Committees: report of the Secre- 
tary-General (resolution 901 (IX) of 14 December 
1954) 

Arbitral procedure: comments of Governments on 
the draft of arbitral procedure prepared by the 
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International Law Commission (resolution 797 
(VIII) of 7 December 1953) 

54. Question of the continuation of the United Nations 
Tribunal in Libya: report of the Secretary-General 
(resolution 792 (VIII) of 23 October 1953) 

55. Registration and publication of treaties and interna- 
tional agreements: item proposed by the Secretary- 


General 

56. Proposal to call a General Conference of the Members 
of the United Nations for the purpose of reviewing 
the Charter (Article 109 of the Charter) 

57. Personnel questions: item proposed by the Secretary- 
General 

58. Application of the Federal Republic of Germany for 
membership in the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization: item proposed by the Secretary-General 


Request for Agenda Item on 
Effects of Atomic Radiaticn 


Following is the text of a letter from Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., US. Representative to the 
United Nations, to the Secretary-General.* 


U.N. doc. A/2931 dated August 4 
New York, 4 August 1955 

On behalf of the Government of the United 
States of America, I have the honour to request 
that the following item be included in the supple- 
mentary list for the provisional agenda of the 
tenth regular session of the United Nations 
General Assembly: 


“Co-ordination of information relating to the 
effects of atomic radiation upon human health 
and safety.” 


In accordance with rule 20 of the rules of pro- 
cedure of the General Assembly, an explanatory 
memorandum is attached. 

Henry Cazor Lopes, Jr. 


Explanatory Memorandum 


CO-ORDINATION OF INFORMATION RELATING TO THE EFFECTS 
oF ATOMIC RADIATION UPON HUMAN HEALTH AND 
SAFETY 


The United States recognizes that widespread concern 
exists regarding the question of atomic radiation and 
its effects upon human health and safety. Competent 
scientists in the United States and other countries are 
making intensive studies of this question. 

Although there is already a large amount of scientific 
data in existence relating to this question, this informa- 


*For a statement by Ambassador Lodge on the need 
for collating data on atomic radiation, see BULLETIN of 
July 11, 1955, p. 54. 
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tion has not been systematically assembled and inter- 
nationally disseminated. The United States believes that 
the United Nations is the appropriate agency for collect- 
ing, assembling and making available on an international 
basis reports submitted by governments on the results of 
the studies which are being made and which may be 
made in the future in the United States and other coun- 
tries. Accordingly, the United States will propose that 
the tenth General Assembly take steps to establish 
procedures for. the receipt and assembly of radiological 
information collected by the various states and the 
results of their studies of radiation effects upon human 
health and safety. 

Although scientific data available to the United States 
Government indicate that properly safeguarded nuclear 
testing does not constitute a threat to human health, 
all possible information should be made available to 
all nations as a basis for their own evaluation of the 
problems of atomic radiation. The United States Gov- 
ernment therefore requests that the above item be placed 
on the agenda of the tenth regular session of the General 
Assembly. 


Representative to General Assembly 


The President on August 11 appointed John O. 
Pastore of Rhode Island to be a U.S. representative 
to the tenth session of the U.N. General Assembly. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ” 


Economic and Social Council 


World Economic Situation: Full Employment. Imple- 
mentation of full employment and balance of payments 
policies. Replies of governments to the questionnaire on 
full employment and balance of payments, submitted un- 
der resolution 520 B (VI) of the General Assembly and 
resolutions 221 E (IX), 290 (XI) and 371 B (XIII) of 
the Economic and Social Council. Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, Canada, Ceylon, China (Taiwan), 
Denmark, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Neth- 
erlands, Panama, Philippines. Reply to part A, Ro- 
mania, Sweden, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. E/2726, April 15, 1955. 113 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs. Review of the illicit traf- 
fic in narcotic drugs during 1954. E/CN.7/292, April 18, 
1955. 16 pp. mimeo. 

Slavery. Concise summary of the information supplied 
in accordance with resolutions 238 (IX), 276 (X), 388 
(XIII), 475 (XV) and 525 A (XVII), (U.S.S.R.). 
E/2708/Add. 1, April 25, 1955. 4 pp. mimeo. 


* For list of other U.S. representatives, see BULLETIN of 
Aug. 8, 1955, p. 221. 

* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance. Un- 
der General Assembly resolutions 200 (III), 418 (V), 
723 (VIII) and Economic and Social Council resolutions 
222 A(IX), 290 (XI) and 371 B (XIII). Austria (re- 
ply to part B), Burma, El Salvador, Finland, Peru, 
United States of America. E/2726/Add.1, May 2, 1955. 
50 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Eleventh Session of the Commission on 
Human Rights. E/2781 (E/CN.4/719), May 4, 1955. 
97 pp. mimeo. 

World Economic Situation. Annual report of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America. E/2756 
(E/CN.12/AC.26/8 Rev.1), May 10, 1955. 57 pp. mimeo. 

Annual report of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. E/2746, May 12, 1955. 61 pp. mimeo. 

World Economic Situation: Full Employment. Imple- 
mentation of full employment and balance of payments 
policies. Replies of governments to the questionnaire 
on full employment and balance of payments, submitted 
under resolution 520 B (VI) of the General Assembly 
and resolutions 221 E (IX), 290 (XI) and 371 B (XIII) 
of the Economic and Social Council. Australia, India, 
New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Switzerland. E/2726/ 
Add.2, May 13, 1955. 64 pp. mimeo. 

Forced Labour. Preliminary report by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office (Addendum). Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. E/2699/Add.1, May 17, 
1955. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on International Commodity Trade. First 
report to the Economic and Social Council covering the 
first session of the commission, held in New York from 
17 January to 2 February 1955 and from 25 April to 
9 May 1955. E/2745 (E/CN.13/10), May 18, 1955. 23 
pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Tenth Session of the Social Commission. 
E/2758 (E/CN.5/318), May 25, 1955. 40 pp. mimeo. 
World Economic Situation: Full Employment. Inmple- 
mentation of full employment and balance of payments 
policies. Replies of governments to the questionnaire 
on full employment and balance of payments, submitted 
under resolution 520 B (VI) of the General Assembly 
and resolutions 221 E (IX), 290 (XI) and 371 B (XIII) 
of the Economic and Social Council. Czechoslovakia, 
Iran, Iraq, Japan, Poland, United Kingdom. E/2726/ 

Add.3, May 26, 1955. 53 pp. mimeo. 

Annual report of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. E/2746/Add.1, May 31, 1955. 28 pp. 
mimeo. 

Economie Commission for Europe. The European steel 
market in 1954. E/ECE/207(E/ECE/Steel/93), June 
1955. 145 pp. mimeo. 

Financing of Economic Development. Recent govern- 
mental measures affecting the international flow of 
private capital. E/2766, June 2, 1955. 66 pp. mimeo. 

General review of the development and co-ordination of 
the economic, social and human rights programmes and 
activities of the United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies as a whole. Statement by the Secretary-General. 
E/2769, June 8, 1955. 17 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs. Report to the Economic 
and Social Council on the tenth session of the com- 
mission, held in New York from 18 April to 12 May 
1955. E/2768(B/CN.7/303), June 8, 1955. 175 pp. 
mimeo. 

World Economic Situation: Full Employment. Imple- 
mentation of full employment and balance of payments 
policies. Replies of governments to the questionnaire 
on full employment and balance of payments, submitted 
under resolution 520 B (VI) of the General Assembly 
and resolutions 221 E (IX), 290 (XI) and 371 B 
(XIII) of the Economic and Social Council. Chile, 
Viet-Nam. E/2726/Add.4, June 10,1955. 24 pp. mimeo. 

Restrictive Business Practices. Comments of govern- 
ments, specialized agencies, inter-governmental organi- 
zations and non-governmental organizations on the 
report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Restrictive Busi- 
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ness Practices and the Secretariat’s analysis of gov- 
ernmental measures relating to restrictive business 
practices, prepared and transmitted in accordance with 
Economie and Social Council resolutions 375 (XIII) 
and 487 (XVI). Turkey. E/2612/Add.4, June 15, 
1955. 5 pp. mimeo. 

World Social Situation: International Definition and 
Measurement of Standards and Levels of Living. Com- 
ments on the report of the Committee of Experts on 
International Definition and Measurement of Standards 
and Levels of Living. Canada, Israel. E/2747, June 16, 
1955. 11 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Children’s Fund. General progress report 
of Executive Director: programme developments in 
Asia. E/ICEF/300/Add.3, July 8, 1955. 58 pp. mimeo. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art 


The Department of State announced on August 
18 (press release 501) that the U.S. Government 
will be represented at the International Exhibi- 
tion of Cinematographic Art, to be held at Venice, 
Italy, beginning August 18, by Joseph F. Beattie, 
Chief of the Visual Aids Division, Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Administration, 
as U.S. delegate, and by Henry Pitts, American 
Consul at Venice, as adviser. 

This series of annual exhibitions, held under 
the auspices of the Biennale of Venice and spon- 
sored by the Italian Government, is designed to 
give public recognition to those films which dem- 
onstrate outstanding progress in the motion pic- 
ture field as a means of artistic expression and the 
dissemination of knowledge between nations. The 
U.S. Government and the private motion picture 
industry have participated in many of these ex- 
hibitions. 

The 1955 exhibition will consist of the follow- 
ing events: the VIth International Exhibition of 
Documentary and Short-Subject Films and the 
VIIth Festival of Films for Children, both to be 
held from August 18 to 25, and the XVIth Inter- 
national Exhibition of Cinematographic Art, 
August 25 to September 10, 1955. 


Ninth International Edinburgh Film Festival 

The Department of State announced on August 
20 (press release 504) that the U.S. Government 
will be represented at the Ninth International 
Edinburgh Film Festival by Gale C. Griswold, 
motion picture production officer, International 
Cooperation Administration, as U.S. delegate, 
and by Robert deT. Lawrence, public affairs offi- 
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cer, U.S. Information Agency, Edinburgh, as 
adviser. 

The festival will be held this year from August 
21 until September 11, as part of the International 
Festival of Music and Drama. The object of 
this annual event is to give public recognition 
to those films which demonstrate outstanding 
progress in the motion picture field. At this 
year’s festival the subject of the special conference 
is “The Film in Advertising.” A series of per- 
formances will be devoted to international chil- 
dren’s films. 

The U.S. Government and the private motion 
picture industry have actively participated in the 
more recent of these festivals. 





TREATY INFORMATION 








Treaty of Amity, Economic Relations, 
Consular Rights With Iran 


Press release 492 dated August 15 


A Treaty of Amity and Economic Relations and 
Consular Rights between the United States and 
Iran was signed at Tehran on August 15. Am- 
bassador Selden Chapin signed the treaty for the 
United States and Mostafa Samily, Under Sec- 
retary of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, for 
Tran. 

The new treaty affirms the friendly and coopera- 
tive spirit that prevails in relations beween the 
two countries, and its broad and liberal provi- 
sions establish a set of principles to govern basic 
economic relations between the two countries and 
to direct the future development of those rela- 
tions along mutually beneficial lines. 

The treaty, containing 23 articles, covers the 
same wide range of subject matter, in condensed 
form, as the various other treaties of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation which the United States 
has entered into in recent years. Like them, it 
contains provisions relating to basic personal free- 
doms, the protection of persons and property, 
taxation, exchange regulations, the treatment of 
imports and exports, navigation, and other matters 
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affecting the status and activities of citizens and 
enterprises of one country within the territories 
of the other. The treaty also contains provisions 
setting forth in general terms the treatment to be 
accorded to diplomatic and consular officers. 

From the standpoint of aiding the economic 
interests of Iran, the treaty represents another 
step in the development of that country’s forward- 
looking plans for promoting economic develop- 
ment and improving the welfare of its people by 
various means. 

The United States program for the negotiation 
of treaties of this general type is an integral part 
of this country’s policy for the furtherance of 
liberal principles of trade and economic relations, 
and particularly for creating, throughout the 
world, conditions favorable to economic develop- 
ment. The treaty is the 13th in this series of 
treaties which the United States has signed since 
World War II. 

The treaty will be transmitted as soon as pos- 
sible to the United States Senate for advice and 
consent to ratification, and, when the ratification 
processes of both countries have been completed, 
will enter into force one month after the exchange 
of ratifications. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Cultural Relations 


Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. Concluded at London 
November 16, 1945. Entered into force November 4, 
1946. TIAS 1580. 

Signatures: Paraguay March 9, 1955; Ethiopia, June 1, 
1955. 

Acceptances deposited: Paraguay June 20, 1955; Ethio- 
pia, July 1, 1955. 


Genocide 


Convention on the prevention and punishment of the crime 
of genocide. Done at Paris December 9, 1948.7 
Accession deposited: Syria, June 25, 1955. 


Peace Treaties 


Treaty of peace with Japan. Signed at San Francisco 
September 8, 1951. Entered into force April 28, 1952. 
TIAS 2490. 

Ratification deposited: Iraq, August 18, 1955. 





* Not in force for the United States. 
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Slave Trade 


Convention to suppress the slave trade and slavery. Signed 
at Geneva September 25, 1926. Entered into force 
March 9, 1927. 46 Stat. 2183. 

Accession deposited: Philippines, July 12, 1955. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention. Signed at 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954. 

Ratification deposited (with a statement): Argentina, 
July 6, 1955. 

Additional protocols to the international telecommunica- 
tion convention. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 
1952. Entered into force December 22, 1952. 
Ratification deposited (with a statement): Argentina, 

July 6, 1955. 


Trade and Commerce 


Agreement on Organization for Trade Cooperation. Done 
at Geneva March 10, 1955° 
Signature: Chile, July 25, 1955.‘ 

Fourth protocol of rectifications and modifications to 
annexes and texts of schedules to the General Agree- 
= Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva March 7, 
Signatures: Australia, July 15, 1955; Brazil, July 1, 

1955; Pakistan, July 18, 1955. 

Protocol amending part I and articles XXIX and XXX 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done 
at Geneva March 10, 1955.° 
Signature: Chile, July 25, 1955.‘ 

Protocol amending preamble and parts II and III of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva March 10, 1955.° 
Signature; Chile, July 25, 1955.‘ 

Protocol of organizational amendments to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
March 10, 1955.° 
Signature: Chile, July 25, 1955.‘ 


BILATERAL 


Belgium 


Agreement extending the agreement of June 6 and July 28, 
1947, as amended (TIAS 1672 and 1969), relating to the 
interment of American nationals in Belgium. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Brussels December 28, 1954 and 
January 7, 1955. Entered into force January 7, 1955; 
operative from January 1, 1955. 


Brazil 


Agreement extending the agreement of June 30, 1952, as 
extended (TIAS 2748, 2839, and 3044), providing for a 
cooperative program of industrial apprenticeship. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Rio de Janeiro June 30 
and July 29, 1955. Entered into force July 29, 1955. 


? The United Nations informed the United States that on 
July 12, 1955, the instrument of accession by the Philip- 
pines to the Slavery Convention signed September 25, 1926, 
and amended by the Protocol opened for signature at 
New York December 7, 1953, was deposited with the 
United Nations. This Protocol is not in force for the 
United States. 

* Not in force. 

“Signed ad referendum. 
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Haiti 

Agreement for development of the Artibonite Valley in 
Haiti, pursuant to general agreement for technical co- 
operation of May 2, 1951 (TIAS 2414). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Port-au-Prince May 11 and June 24, 
1955. Entered into force June 24, 1955. 


Iran 


Treaty of amity, economic relations, and consular rights. 
Signed at Tehran August 15, 1955. Enters into force 
one month after the day of exchange of ratifications. 


Paraguay 


Agreement extending and amending the Army Mission 
agreement of December 10, 1943 (57 Stat. 1184), as ex- 
tended. Effected by exchange of notes at Asuncién 
July 22, 1955. Entered into force July 22, 1955. 





THE DEPARTMENT 











Designations 


Eli Stevens as Politico-Military Adviser, Bureau of Near 
Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs, effective Au- 
gust 8. 

Niles W. Bond as Director, Office of United Nations 
Political and Security Affairs, effective August 14. 

Robert S. Folsom as Deputy Director, Office of Regional 
American Affairs, effective August 14. 





THE FOREIGN SERVICE 





Recess Appointments 


Robert H. Thayer as Minister to Rumania, August 17. 





PUBLICATIONS 








Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. Pub. 5888. Interna- 
tional Organization and Conference Series III, 106. 13 
pp. 15¢. 


August 29, 1955 


A booklet designed to provide the public with a summary 
of the steps which are being taken to stimulate and 
organize an international cooperative program for the 
rapid development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. TIAS 2917. 
Pub. 5502. 79 pp. 30¢. 


Declaration regulating commercial relations between cer- 
tain contracting parties and Japan—Done at Geneva Octo- 
ber 24, 1953. Entered into force between the United States 
of America and Japan November 23, 1953. And decision 
of October 23, 1953. 


Passport Visa Fees. TIAS 29380. Pub. 5455. 9 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Japan. Ex- 
changes of memoranda and notes—Dated at Tokyo May 
21, August 12 and 26, and September 18, 1952. Entered 
into force September 18, 1952. 


Emergency Wheat Aid to Libya. TIAS 2935. Pub. 5467. 
T pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Libya. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Tripoli December 18, 1953, 
and January 11, 1954. Entered into force January 11, 
1954. 


Loan Agreement. TIAS 2945. Pub. 5487. 17 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the European 
Coal and Steel Community—Signed at Washington April 
23, 1954. Entered into force April 23, 1954. 


Mutual Defense Assistance, Status of Military Assistance 
Advisory Group. TIAS 2950. Pub. 5494. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Norway. Ex- 
change of notes—Dated at Oslo April 13, 1954. Entered 
into force April 13, 1954. 


Settlement of Claims of French Prisoners of War. TIAS 
2951. Pub. 5495. 15 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and France. Ex- 
changes of notes—Dated at Paris June 4, October 15, and 
December 6, 1951, and January 17 and February 2, 1952. 
Entered into force February 2, 1952. 


South Pacific Commission, Frequency of Sessions. TIAS 
2952. Pub. 5496. 12 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and other govern- 
ments—Signed at Canberra April 5, 1954. Entered into 
force July 1, 1954. 


Mutual Aid Settlement, Investment of Portion of Trust 
Account. TIAS 2954. Pub. 5499. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Australia, modi- 
fying agreements of June 7, 1946, and November 26, 1949. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Canberra July 9 and August 
25, 1952. Entered into force August 25, 1952. 


Purchase by Japan of United States Surplus Agricultural 
Commodities. TIAS 2960. Pub. 5515. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement and official minutes between the United States 
and Japan—Signed at Tokyo March 8, 1954. Entered into 
force May 1, 1954. 


Army Mission to Cuba. TIAS 2962. Pub. 5506. 4 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Cuba, extending 
agreement of August 28, 1951. Exchange of notes—Signed 
at Washington June 2, September 21, and October 13, 1953. 
Entered into force October 13, 1953; operative retroac- 
tively August 28, 1953. 


Defense, Reduction in Expenditures for Maintenance of 
United States Armed Forces in Japan. TIAS 2963. Pub. 
5511. 6 pp. 5¢. 
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Agreement between the United States and Japan. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Tokyo April 6, 1954. Entered 
into force April 6, 1954. 


Military Assistance. TIAS 2967. Pub. 5517. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Iran. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Tehran April 24, 1952. En- 
tered into force April 24, 1952. 


Guaranty of Private Investments. TIAS 2968. Pub. 
5518. 14 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement, with exchange of notes, between the United 
States and Japan—Signed at Tokyo March 8, 1954. En- 
tered into force May 1, 1954. 

Economic Arrangements. TIAS 2969. Pub. 5519. 13 
pp. 10¢. 

Agreement, with official minutes, between the United 
States and Japan—Signed at Tokyo March 8, 1954. En- 
tered into force May 1, 1954. 


Defense, Loan of Vessels and Small Craft to China. 
TIAS 2979. Pub. 5543. 14 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and China. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Taipei May 14, 1954. Entered 
into force May 14, 1954. 


Customs Concessions on Automobiles. TIAS 2981. Pub. 
5540. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Provisional agreement between the United States and 
Chile. Exchange of notes—Signed at Santiago April 26 
and May 10, 1954. Entered into force May 10, 1954; 
operative retroactively March 16, 1954. 


Technical Cooperation, Surinam and the Netherlands 
Antilles. TIAS 2982. Pub. 5541. 11 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Nether- 
lands—Signed at the Hague January 22, 1954. Entered 
into force April 21, 1954. 


Mutual Defense Assistance, Loan of United States Naval 
Vessels to Japan. TIAS 2985. Pub. 5548. 14 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Japan—Signed 
at Tokyo May 14, 1954. Entered into force June 5, 1954. 


Lend Lease Settlement, Return of Certain United States 
Naval Vessels. TIAS 2990. Pub. 5557. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics—Signed at Washington March 
26, 1954. Entered into force March 26, 1954. 

Technical Cooperation Program. TIAS 2991. Pub. 5558. 
8 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Lebanon, 
amending agreement of June 26, 1952, as amended— 
Signed at Beirut April 30, 1954. Entered into force April 
30, 1954. 

Education, Broadening Scope of Cooperative Program— 
additional financial contributions. TIAS 2994. Pub. 
5560. 4 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and the Dominican 
Republic. Exchange of notes—Signed at Ciudad Trujillo 
February 19 and March 19, 1954. Entered into force 
March 19, 1954. 


Army Mission to Peru. TIAS 2997. Pub. 5565. 2 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Peru, extending 
agreement of June 20, 1949. Exchange of notes—Signed 
at Washington March 18 and April 20, 1954. Entered into 
force April 20, 1954; operative retroactively June 20, 1953. 


Friendship, Commerce and Consular Rights. TIAS 3062, 
Pub. 5728. 18 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany concerning application of treaty of 
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December 8, 1923, as amended—Signed at Bonn June 8, 
1953. Entered into force October 22, 1954. And notes 
signed at Bonn June 8, 1953. 


Double Taxation, Taxes on Income. TIAS 3165. Pub. 
5771. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Supplementary Protocol between the United States and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, amending convention of April 16, 1945, as modified 
by supplementary protocol of June 6, 1946—Signed at 
Washington May 25, 1954. 


The American Consul. Pub. 5893. Department and 
Foreign Service Series 45. 14 pp. 10¢. 


A pamphlet describing briefly the many duties of the 
American consul. 


Technical Cooperation, Cooperative Program of Eco- 
nomic Development. TIAS 2987. Pub. 5550. 16 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Panama— 
Signed at Panamé May 11, 1954. Entered into force 
May 11, 1954. 


Technical Cooperation, Special Technical Services Pro- 
gram. TIAS 2988. Pub. 5551. 13 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Peru, supple- 
menting agreement of January 25, 1951, as amended— 
Signed at Lima April 13, 1954. Entered into force May 21, 
1954. 


Status of United Nations Forces in Japan. TIAS 2995. 
Pub. 5568. 134 pp. 45¢. 


Agreement and agreed official minutes—Signed at Tokyo 
February 19, 1954. Entered into force June 11, 1954. 
And protocol for provisional implementation of agree- 
ment—Signed at Tokyo February 19, 1954. Entered into 
force February 19, 1954. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: August 15-21 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press release issued prior to August 15 which 
appears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 486 of 
August 11. 

No. Date Subject 
492 8/15 Treaty of friendship signed with Iran. 
493 8/15 Discussions with Korea. 
494 8/15 ANzus Council meeting. 
495 8/16 Dulles: reduction in Soviet armed 
forces. 
496 8/16 Mrs. Houghton’s appointment. 
497 8/16 German agency for external restitu- 
tion. 
498 8/16 Dulles: press conference transcript. 
499 8/16 Amendment to U.S.-Korean Agreed 
Minute. 
*500 8/16 Educational exchange. 
501 8/18 International film exhibition. 
*502 8/18 Educational exchange. 
503 8/18 North Pacific Fisheries meeting. 
504 8/20 Edinburgh film festival. 
505 8/20 U.S. citizens to be released by U.S.S.R. 


*Not printed. 
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Agriculture. Amendment to Public Law 480 
(Bisenhower ) : 


American Republics. U.S. Diplomacy ina a Changing 
World (Beaulac) 


Atomic Energy. Request for aaa Item on Effects 
of Atomic Radiation (Lodge) . 


Australia. Meeting of ANZUS Council . 


Bulgaria. Bulgaria Expresses Regret for Attack 
on Israeli Plane (text of note) 5 


China. Geneva Talks With Red China ( Dulles) 


Congress, The 
Current Legislation . . 
Soviet Bloc Economic Activ ities in the Free World. 


Disarmament. U.N. Disarmament Committee Meet- 
ing (Dulles) . 5 


Economic Affairs 

Amendment to Public Law 480 (Eisenhower) . 

Discussion of Pacific Fisheries. . 

Economie and Military Talks With Republic of 
Korea (texts of communique and amendment to 
agreed minute) . Rey tay eyes exiot ne 

Loan to Peru for Highways we 

Soviet Bloc Economic Activities in the Free World . 

U.S. Diplomacy in a Changing World (Beaulac) 


Foreign Service 
Recess Appointments (Thayer) . 
U.S. Diplomacy in a Changing Wo rld (Beaulac) 


Germany. German Agency Established for Ex- 
ternal Restitution . 


International Siinietien, U. s. see ernment 
Assistance to Binational Centers Overseas 
(Murphy) . : Shae 


International Organizations on ‘Saatingy 
Meeting of ANZUS Council . : 
U.S. Delegations to International Conferences "| 


Iran. Treaty of Amity, Economic a Con- 
sular Rights With Iran . 


Israel. Bulgaria Expresses Regret for Aitecte on 
Israeli Plane (text of note) ee Menezes 


Korea 

Economie and Military Talks With Republic of 
Korea (texts of communique and amendment 
to agreed minute). . 

Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission (Dulles) . 


Mexico. U.S. Government Assistance to Binational 
Centers Overseas (Murphy) 3 lan 


Military Affairs 

Economie and Military Talks With Republic of 
Korea (texts of communique and amendment 
to agreed minute). . ‘ 

Reduction in Soviet Armed Forces ( Dulles) ; 

Revocation of Proclamation on Courts of Foreign 
Forces in U.S. (text of proclamation) . ‘ 


Mutual Security. Approval of Appropriation Act 
for Mutual Security Program (Eisenhower) 


New Zealand. Meeting of ANZUS Council 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE (GPO) 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


There is a wealth of information concerning the United 
Nations in two publications recently issued by the Department 
of State. 


United States Participation in the United Nations is the 
report by the President to the Congress for the year 1954 and 
is a review of the ninth year of the United Nations. Every 
aspect of United Nations activity is covered in this compre- 
hensive 277-page document. 


You and the United Nations is a popular style pamphlet in 
which Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, answers your questions in a clear and concise 
manner. 


The popularity of President Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace 
program, the work of certain of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations, and the time devoted to prayer at each ses- 
sion of the General Assembly are only a few of the subjects 
treated in this publication. 


United States Participation in fhe United Nations . . . 
Publication 5769 70 cents 


You and the United Nations . . . 
Publication 5887 25 cents 
These publications may be purchased from the Superintend- 


ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





Please send me copies of 
United States Participation in the United Nations 


Please send me copies of 
You and the United Nations 
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